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WESTBURY MEETING HOUSE. 


Westbury was sometimes called Wood- 
edge and Plainedge, from its woods on the 
northern edge of Hempstead Plains. 
When Friends’ principles first took root 
here we cannot say. The earliest mention 
in the Minutes is: ‘‘ 1671, 23d of 3d mo. 
It is adjudged that there shall be a meeting 
kept at the Woodedge, the 25¢h of 4th mo.; 
and so every fifth First-day. 

Friends met at the houses of Henry Wil- 
lis and Edmurid Titus, two prominent 


Friends, who soon felt the strong arm of 
the law. In ‘* 1678, 15¢h of 8th mo, 
George Masters, tailor of New York and 
Mary Willis laid their intention of mar- 
riage before the meeting which appointed 
Samuel Spicer, Jn® Tilton, Mary Willits 
and Martha Titus to inquire of their clear- 
ness of all other persons; 27¢h of oth mo. 
all things being clear, a meeting was ap- 
pointed at the house of Henry Willis 
where they took one another in the pres- 
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ence of God and his people, &c.’’ For 
suffering his daughter to marry according 
to Friends’ceremony, and contrary to law 
the Court of Sessions imposed a fine of 
£10 on Henry Willis, and on his refusal 
to pay it execution was issued forth and 
Jos’ Lee, under-sheriff seized his barn of 
corn. 

He appealed to the Gov" 4th of 5th mo. 
[ July,O.S.] 1680, for redress. 

1682.—‘‘ The settling of the meeting 
of Friends at the Farms [ Jericho], and 
at Woodedge, whether it be convenient or 
not for them to be in two settled meetings 
is left to the consideration of the Monthly 
meeting.’’ 

Goods distrained by Ri. Gildersleeve, 
Ri. Minthorne, Fr. Chapell, Ri. Valen- 
tine and Sam’! Emery, Constables. 

1687, Mar. 15th, from Henry 
Willis, on a demand of 34s. for 
building the priest’s dwelling house, 

a cow worth £+ 10 

“* Dec. 30th, on a demand of 
£2. 175. for priest’s wages, eight 
sheep sold for 

‘* Jan. 15th, Edmund Titus ona 
demand of £1.15 for building 
the priest’s house, a cow, 4 

a ‘ona demand of £1. 8 
for priest’s wages, four young cattle 5 

1687, Nov. 29th, Henry Willis and Ed- 
mond Titus, petition the Governor for 
relief, saying: ‘‘ they have already suffered 
in the spoil of their goods for the setting 
up and upholding a worship in the town 
of Hempstead, which in their conscience 
they believe to be not the true worship of 
God ; and are again threatened to have a 
part of their effects taken from them 
towards the maintainance of Jeremiah 
Hobart' whom in conscience they cannot 
maintain, knowing him to be no minister 
of Christ; and so are no way concerned 
with any agreement made with him. The 
taking of our goods is contrary to the 
laws which give liberty of conscience to 
all persuasions,”’ 


4. 14 


10 


} He was pastor of the P: terian church at H: 4 
and was at last forced to leave, by reason of numbers of his 
people turning Friends, and many others being so irreligious 
_ they would do nothing towards the support of the 
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1690, 30th of 6th mo. ‘* The matter 
of dividing Jericho Weekday and West- 
bury meeting into two distinct meetings 
coming up before the meeting, the sense 
of the meeting is that for the future 
Friends of both places do keep their 
Weekly meetings all together at each 
place as they can agree, to meet one week- 
day at one place and the next week at the 
other.’’ 

1697—8, 26th of 12th mo. ‘ Agreed 
that a meeting shall be kept for the next 
nine months every five weeks on the 
First day, to begin at Edmund Titus’s, the 
next First day at Jericho, the next at 
Bethpage, next at Jerusalem, and next at 
Hempstead.’ 

1699, 29th of 4th mo. ‘‘ Agreed that 
the Weekday meeting be kept one Fourth 
day at Hempstead, one at Westbury and 
one at Jericho, and so to keep their turn ; 
and to begin at the first hour of the day.’’ 

1699, 26th of 6th mo. Roger Gill says: 
‘Friends were glad that we were come 
for on this day began their quarterly meet- 
ing. Soto it wewent. A large and good 
meeting it was. I lodged at Edmund 
Titus’s. The 27th we hada far larger 
meeting in a field. To it came abundance 
of people and some of those called Ran- 
ters, but the Lord’s power chained them 
down so that they made no disturbance, 
and a glorious meeting it was. I lodged 
both nights at Edmund Titus’s. 

1701, 30th of 6th mo. ‘** Quarterly 
meeting at the house of Nath’l Seaman, 
Westbury. It being spoken to concerning 
building a meeting house somewhere near 
this place, it is left to Nath’l Pearsall, 
Thos. Powell, Ri. Willits, Benj. Seaman 
and W™ Willis to inspect into the places 
spoken of and see which may be most 
convenient, and treat with the owner in 
order to know the terms.’’ 29¢h of oth 
mo. the Com® report that they have con- 
cluded of a place suitable at the Plainedge 
on land that W™ Willis tenders for that 
service. It is then referred to them to 
consider of the model of the house and to 
treat with some persons about building it. 
21st of 12th mo. the Com* have proceeded 
so far as to agree with workmen to set it 











up in the most convenient place. The 
drawing of the deed for the ground is 
committed to the care of ‘Thos. Powell, 
and to be transported to Jn°® Titus, Sam’l 
Bowne and Ri. Seaman; and from them 
by deed of trust to Nath’l Seaman, Benj. 
Field, Thos. Pearsall, Ri. Willits and 
Thos, Powell, Jr.’ 1702, 21st of oth mo. 
W" Willis for £4, sold Friends 3% acres. 

1702, 29th of 6th mo. Thos. Story 
says; ‘‘Accompanied by many Friends 
we went from Jn° Rodman’s, Bayside, 
over the Plains to Quarterly meeting at 
Westbury where we had a good service; 
and the business being all finished ; the 
next day, being First day, the Lord gave 


_us a glorious meeting in a new meeting 


house fitted up on that occasion; and 
many hundreds of Friends and abundance 
of other people were there and generally 
satisfied, many things of importance in 
religion being clearly opened by the power 
of Truth. The meeting being ended, 
there came over the Plains with us at least 
one hundred horse to their several habita- 
tions in that quarter.’’ 

1702, 27th of 12th mo. ‘* Quarterly 
meeting at the house of Ri. Willits, Jeri- 
cho. Concluded that it should be entered 
in this book that since it hath pleased God 
to increase the number of his dear people 
so hereaway, that at Jericho and Matine- 
cock, the former places of Friends’ Quar- 
terly meeting, they have not sufficient 
room; therefore Friends have built a 
meeting house upon Hempstead Plains for 
that purpose as also for what further ser- 
vice they shall see needful from time to 
time. It is therefore ordered that the 
first Quarterly meeting at the new house 
[Westbury] begin tomorrow ; and so here- 
after the Quarterly meeting that used to 
be kept at Jericho and Matinecock shall 
be kept there. 

1704. S. Bownas says: ‘* There was 
avery large yearly meeting at Westbury 
to which most of the Friends of the 
Island and many of the better sort at the 
west end came. I was very much opened 
in setting forth the difference between true 
and false worship. Some of Keith’s 
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friends were there and threatened to take 
me up again, but Truth was over them. 
They could do no more than show their 
teeth, for they could not bite.’’ 

1704, 26th of 6th mo. ‘Thos. Story says 
‘‘We were at the Quarterly meeting 
which held two days and was very large 
and well, only some of the Ranters in the 
Island came there and made a howling 
and hideous noise, as is common with 
them, and thereby gave the meeting some 
uneasiness, but all ended in great quiet- 
ness and peace.’’ 

1706, 29th of 34 mo. Monthly meet- 
ing was held in the meeting house for the 
first time ; and 24th of 6th mo., “it was 
agreed that the several First day meetings 
belonging to this meeting be from this 
time forward kept at the meeting house 
every First day except the last one in 
every month; and then at Thos. Powell’s, 
[Bethpage. ] 

1707, 31st of 10th mo. ‘John Titus 
and W™ Willis are made choice of to visit 
Friends to see that things in their families 
are kept in order.’’ 

1708, 26th of 12th mo. ‘*W™ Willis is 
to take care to build a stable for Friends’ 
horses.’’ 

1711, 31st of 8th mo. ‘* Thos. Pearsall 
and Thos. Powell, Jr. are appointed to 
give account to the Quarterly meeting how 
the Westbury and adjacent meetings are 
kept.’’ 

ail 11th of 7th mo, ‘died, Henry 
Willis aged eighty-six. He received the 
Truth soon after its breaking forth in these 
latter days, and in very early life suffered 
much mocking, stoning, beating, bruising 
and imprisoning in old England.’’ 

1715, 7th of 2d mo. ‘‘died, Edmund 
Titus aged near eighty-five. He received 
the Truth many years since. In his later 
days his eyes grew dim so that he could 
not see, and he became thick of ‘hearing, 
all which he bore very patiently. In his 
last sickness he said ‘ my life is in Christ, 
my God; I have received with meekness 
the engrafted word that is able to save the 
soul; I have put away all filthiness and 
superfluity of naughtiness ;’ and soon after 
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departed this life in a great frame of 
spirit, sensible to the last.’”’ 

1716, 30th of 3d mo. ‘‘ Nath’l Seaman 
is chosen to look after the shutting the 
meeting house, and the fences, and other 
small necessary things; and to bring his 
account of charges at the year’s end. 
26th of 7th mo. agreed with him to pro- 
vide wood and make fires, sweep the meet- 
ing house and take care to open and shut 
the doors for 35s the ensuing year.”’ 

1716—7, 30th of 11th mo. ‘‘It is 
thought it might be of service for a meet- 
ing to be kept every First day in the West- 
bury meeting house. It is not intended 
but that the meetings at Hempstead and 
Bethpage should be kept as usual.’’ 

1722, 28th of 1st mo. ‘*The Monthly 
meeting taking into consideration the ne- 
cessity of enlarging and repairing the 
meeting house have unanimously given 
their sense that it will be well to do it; 
and have appointed a Com®* to attend the 
Flushing monthly meeting and desire 
their concurrence.” 

1722. John Fothergill says: ‘*We 
came to Friends’ Quarterly meeting which 
began 25th of 6th mo. and continu- 
ed (First day,) the 26th being First day, 
and was very large, it being supposed 
there were present near one thousand 
people ; and the power and testimony of 
the Gospel of salvation extended freely 
towards them and prevailed over many 
hearts.’’ 


1 Edmund Titus was born in England in the year 1630. 
He left England while a youth, and in young manhood, he 
left New England, his first place of residence in America, 
and settled at Hempstead, L. I. the first of his name in that 


region. He married Mary Washburne, and soon afterward 
settled at Westbury, upon an estate yet in possession of his 
descendants to the sixth or seventh generation. He had 
eleven children one of whom died young. The remainder 
were all living when the youngest was fity years old, and 
several lived to be more than eighty years of age. Two sons, 
Peter and Silas, are mentioned in Mr. Onderdonk’s papers 
here given. 

Edmund Titus was “convinced of the truth’’ under the 
preaching of George Fox, and was a consistent Friend from 
that time until his death. His son Samuel, married the 
widow of Mathew Prier, (mentioned in a former ), who 
was a daughter ¢ ie Bowne of Flushing. The second 
daughter of Edmund Titus (Martha) mentioned in this paper 
married Epenetus Wood, who was the ancestor of Samuel 
Wood, the well known bookseller and stationer in New York, 
for many years. Edmund Titus’ widow survived him twelve 
years, dying in February, 1727, in the ninetieth year of her 
age. She was a renowned midwife, and was very skilful in 
surgery.—{ EDITOR. | 
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1724, 4th mo. Thos. Chalkley’ had a 
very large meeting on a First day and 
some were convinced. 

1726, 25th of 3d mo. ‘*The visiters 
report that their visits in the families of 
Friends were well received, and they were 
pretty well satisfied in their service.”’ 

1729, 24th of 7th mo. ‘*Astable is to 
be built forty-two by eighteen feet with 
leantos nine feet wide. Jeremiah Wil- 
liams and Thos. Pearsall are to procure 
shingles, nails and boards; Peter Titus, 
Thos. Townsend and Benj. Seaman are to 
procure timber and get it carted, and agree 
with a carpenter to build it.’’ 

1737. John Fothergill says: ‘I went 
to the Quarterly meeting; the meeting 
for ministers and elders, and a large public 
meeting being held the 26h of 6th mo., 
and another for business the 27th. First 
day 28th there was a mighty concourse of 
people and the Lord God made it a pre- 
cious time; next day we went to Thos. 
Pearsall’s where divers Friends coming to 
visit us, we had a meeting that evening.’’ 

1739, 28th of 1st mo. ‘‘Jn° Willis is to 
get fencing stuff and make up the fence 
well about the meeting house ground and 
discount the pay out of the bond he oweth. 
John and Henry Willis, Silas and Peter 
Titus and Nath’! Seaman are to take care 
and mind the shutting up the gate and 
putting up of the bars; and also to speak 
to such as shall turn their horses into said 
ground [for pasture] a-First days when 
there is no real occasion.”’ 


1 Thomas Chalkley was an eminent preacher among Friends 
He was born in London in 1675. In early life he was placed 
on board a man-of-war, but was dismissed as his principles 
forbade him.to fight. He entered upon the ministry when he 
was about twenty years of age, ealthe came to America on a 
religious visit, in 1698, landing in Maryland. He visited 
Virginia and New England, and returned to old England in 
1699. After visiting Ireland, he came back to America with 
a wife, whom he settled in Philadelphia in 1701, and then 
made many journeys th t the country. In 1707, he 
visited Barbadoes, and thence he sailed for England and was 
shipwrecked on the Irish coast. 

¢e then journeyed through Great Britain, and travelled 
extensively in Holland and Germany, when he returned to 
Philadelphia, where, by a bequest in his will, he founded the 
Li of Friends ‘in that city. He died at Tortola, one 
of the Virgin Islands, in the West Indies, in November, 1741. 
His journal, kept to within a few days of his death, was pub- 
lished, with a collection of his writings, in Philadelphia, in 
1749.—{ EDITOR. } 
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1743. John Griffith says; notice was 
given of our intending to be at Westbury 
next First day. I went thither from 
Henry Willis’s. Friends came to it from 
divers parts of the Island, and also many 


people of other societies, so that it was a 
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very large meeting. Their expectation 


was greatly out after words, which the 
master of our assemblies did not see fit to 
gratify, for we were almost wholly shut up 
as to ministry, which I hope proved a 
profitable lesson of instruction to many.’’' 





WASHINGTON’S 


Washington was a childless man. At 
the age of twenty-seven he married a 
beautiful widow three months younger 
than himself; a small, plump, elegantly 
formed woman, with two pretty children 
and a large fortune in lands and money, 
the legal evidences of which, in the form 
of deeds, mortgages, bonds and certificates 
of deposit in the Bank of England, were 
contained in a strong iron box. That 
fortune was left to her by her husband’s 
will. He was Daniel Parke Custis, son of 
the Honorable John Custis, of Virginia, 
who married Fanny, daughter of Colonel 
Daniel Parke, the aide of the duke of 
Marlborough, who carried to Queen Anne 
the glad tidings of the victory at Blenheim. 
She was a shrew, and led her husband such 
an uneasy life, that he pointed to the fact 
revengefully in the inscription on his own 
tombstone which, in his will, he ordered 
his son to have so inscribed and set up, 
under penalty of disinheritance. Here 
is the inscription: 


“ Under this Marble Tomb lies the body 
of the Hon, Joun Custis, Esq. 
of the City of Williamsburg, 
and Parish of Bruton. 
Formerly of Hungar's Parish on the 
Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, and County of Northampton, 
Aged 71 years and yet lived but Seven Years, 
which was the Space of Time he kept 
a Bachelor’s Home at Arlington, 
On the Eastern Shore of Virginia.” 


Mrs. Washington’s children were a son 
and daughter. The latter, a beautiful bru- 
nette and called ‘‘ the dark lady’’ died at 
Mount Vernon, in 1773, at the age of 
sixteen years. Theson, John Parke Custis, 
grew to manhood, married Eleanor Cal- 


ADOPTED SON. 


vert, a descendant of Lord Baltimore, and 
when the old war for Independence began 
was attached to the military staff of Wash- 
ington. He was serving in that capacity 
at the time of the siege of Yorktown, in 
the Autumn of 1781. He then had four 
children, of whom two were infants, Elea- 
nor Parke having been born in March 
1779, and George Washington Parke, in 
April 1781. 

Whilst engaged in military duty before 
Yorktown, John Parke Custis, then twenty- 
six years of age was seized so violently by 
camp-fever, that he was compelled to quit, 
his post and retire to Eltham, a place not 
far distant. Washington heard unfavora- 
ble accounts from him every day. He 
could not leave his post, for a victory over 
Cornwallis must be achieved. When that 
victory was accomplished the General 
hastened to Eltham. He was met at the 
door of the sick man’s chamber, by Dr. 
Craik, with the sad news that all was over. 
He entered the room in deep sorrow, took 
the weeping young widow by the hand, 
and after a moment’s indulgence in silent 
grief with her, he said, ‘‘I adopt the two 
younger children as my own.’’ So it was 
that GEORGE WASHINGTON ParkKE CUuSTIS, 
the younger of the two children, became 
the adopted son of Washington at the age 
of six months. Faithfully, patiently and 
anxiously did the Great Patriot watch over 
the childhood and youthhood of this boy, 
who was a wayward lad while in school at 
Annapolis and a student in the College at 
Princeton. He was the idol of Mr. Wash- 


1 The remainder of this, the last of Mr. Onderdonk’s 
Articles on Friends’ meeting houses, will be published in the 
next number of the Recor. 
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ington, for he was a sprightly and intelli- 
gent boy. ‘‘Grandmamma always spoiled 
Washington,” his beautiful sister Eleanor 
used to say. 

Before he was eighteen years of age 
young Custis was appointed a cornet of 
horse, in the Army, and Washington 
placed epaulettes on his shoulders with his 
own hand. He became aid-de-camp to 
General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney of 
South Carolina, with the rank of Colonel. 
At the age of twenty-three he married 
Mary Lee Fitzhugh, who, through life, was 
one of the most estimable of women. 
They had four children only one of whom 
survived the period of infancy. That was 
Mary Custis, now the widow of the late 
General Robert E. Lee, of the Confederate 
Army, and President of the Washington 
University, in Virginia, at the time of his 
death. 

At an early period of his life, Mr. Custis 
showed a talent for painting, literary com- 
position and oratory. He wrote several 
dramas, which were popular at that time. 
One of these, written during the war of 
1812-'15, for a special purpose, and en- 
titled ‘*‘North Point or Baltimore De- 
fended,’’ was composed in nine hours, 
and had a great run at the theatre in 
Baltimore. His funeral oration in honor 
of James Lingan, was an eloquent extem- 
poraneous address. ‘‘We can compare 
the eloquence of Mr. Custis’’ said a con- 
temporary, ‘‘ with nothing but the sup- 
posed eloquence of Antiquity.”’” His 
address at a celebration at Georgetown of 
the Russian victories over Napoleon, called 
forth a warm letter of thanks from the 
Russian minister at Washington, who pre- 
sented him with a medal bearing the bust 
of the Czar. 

For many successive years, Mr. Custis 
published in the ‘‘ National Intelligencer’ 
his recollections of Washington, which 
possessed great interest. These were col- 
lected, arranged and annotated by the 
Editor of the REcorD, in 1859 and pub- 
lished in a volume. 

At his beautiful estate of Arlington, 
opposite Washington and Georgetown, 
Mr. Custis passed the greater part of his 
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life: and his later years, after the death of 
his wife in 1853, were made happy by the 
affectionate attentions of his daughter, 
Mrs. Lee, who with her children, resided 
with him. There he spent much of the 
time of his declining years, in painting 
several incidents in the military history of 
his country. As works of art, they pos- 
sessed very little merit, but in truthfulness 
in costume and accessories, they were val- 
uable. 





Mr. Custis died at Arlington on the roth 
of October, 1857, in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age, and was buried not far 
from his mansion, ina beautiful grove of 


old forest trees. Over the remains of this 
‘*Child of Mount Vernon’’ which lie on 
the verge of the plain on which Arlington 
House stands, is a modest monument of 
white marble bearing, on a shield, the 
following inscription : 














“ Gzo. WASHINGTON PARKE CUSTIS. 
Born April 30, 1781. 
Died October 10, 1857.” 

On the other side of the monument are 
carved the sweet words of Jesus— 

“ Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 

Near this monument is another erected 
to the memory of his wife, with the in- 
scription— 

« Mary L., Custis, 
Born April 22, 1788. 
Died April 23, 1853.” 
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The mighty oaks of the grand old forest 
under whose shadows these monuments 
were reared, have disappeared, and in 
their places are seen almost ten thousand 
green hillocks which mark the graves of 
soldiers who perished during the late Civil 
War. The Arlington estate passed into 
the possession of the National Government 
during that war, and the undulating plain 
in the rear of the mansion was transformed 
from a primitive woodland to a public 
cemetery for Union Soldiers. 





RECORDS OF THE HOMONY CLUB OF ANNAPOLIS. 
Instituted the 22nd of December, 1770. 


The following paper, interesting for the reminis- 
cences it contains of distinguished individuals 
connected with our revolutionary history was 
prepared for the RecorD by Mr. Theodore L. 
Chase, from manuscripts of the Club in possession 
of Mr. F. J. Dreer of Philadelphia: 


The Records of the Homony Club open as 
follows: 


‘*Some Gentlemen, Inhabitants of the 
City of Annapolis, having thought it an 
eligible scheme to form a Club or meetings 
to promote the ends of Society, and to 
furnish a rational amusement for the length 
of one Winters evening in a Week; There 
did meet at the Coffee house in the said 
City on Saturday the 22nd of Dec. 1770, 
the following Gentlemen To Wit: 

“Mr. John Lookup, Mr. Robt. Couden, 
Mr. Reverdy Ghieslyn, Mr. Dennis Du- 
lany, Mr. John Hall, Mr. John Clapham 
and Mr. William Deards ; and the proposed 
end of these Gentlemens meeting being 
well known to each other, and being 
manifestly the same, they soon came to a 
resolution of electing a President for that 
night, that they might proceed with the 
greater order to establish on a good and 
permanent foundation, the Club afore- 
mentioned. Mr. John Lookup and Mr. 
Reverdy Ghieslyn were immediately put 
into nomination and Mr. Ghieslyn elected, 
who having taken the Chair, it was moved 
that certain Rules should be drawn up, 


which being implicitly conformed to, 
would inevitably tend to the well govern- 
ing of this Club.”’ 

At that first meeting, Messrs. William 
Stewart, Reuben Meriweather and the 
Rev. Jonathan Boucher, having signified 
their desire to become members of the 
Club, were admitted. It was determined 
to choose a President to hold the chair a 
certain number of nights, to whom should 
be paid the utmost deference and regard. 
Also it was agreed, by a large majority, to 
name the association 


THe Homony C ius. 


On the 29th of December, 1770, the 
Club held its second meeting, when the 
newly elected members were present. A 
permanent organization was effected by 
electing Mr. John Lookup President. On 
the same evening, Mr. John Brice was 
elected to membership and admitted. 

As the dominating spirit of the Club 
was Fun, badinage took the place of seri- 
ousness in their proceedings. At their 
second meeting, the following petition 
was received ; 

‘To The Right Worshipfull, Right 
Venerable, Right Worthy, and. most re- 
spectable The President and Members of 
The Homony Club: 

The humble Petition of Anthony Stewart, Gen- 
tleman, of the City of Annapolis, A married man, 
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verging towards the age of Forty years, Humbly 
Sheweth. 


That Your PETITIONER as soon as he heard that 
a Club was intended to be instituted, consisting of 
many very venerable and worthy Gentlemen, his 
intimate and particular acquaintance, did apply, or 
in other words, did make application to one of the 
respectable members; That is to say, one of the 
worthy Gentlemen who originally proposed the 
establishment of said Club to be a member thereof, 
and the said Gentleman being a particular friend 
of your Petitioner, and oie | that he was proper- 
ly qualified to be a member of said Club, did say, 
that is, did promise unto your Petitioner, that he, 
the said Petitioner should be enrolled an original 
member of said Club, with which promise your 
Petitioner rested quite satisfied and contented, but 
what was his grief and his astonishment to find 
when the happy day arrived in which the so much 
desired, and so much to be celebrated Club was to 
be and really was established, your Petitioner was 
told that for reasons best known to the worshipfull, 
venerable and worthy members, he, the _ Peti- 
tioner, could not be admitted a member thereof 
which said answer your Petitioner took very much 
to heart, that is to say was sorely grieved thereat 
and the more so as your petitioner has mentioned 
to several of his Friends, on the faith of what the 
aforesaid member had promised him, that he the 
said Petitioner was to be an original member of 
your Club, Your Petitioner had declared that he 
was to be a member thereof and his not being 
admitted has been the occasion of many Jeers and 
Flouts, that is to say malicious insinuations against 
his, your Petitioners character, whereby he has not 
only greatly suffered in his mind, but is likely to 
suffer greatly in his worldly affairs, by being deemed 
unworthy of the countenance and protection of his 
Friends and acquaintance, being as they say, thrown 
off from your society for some unworthy Act or 
deed, as such a Resolution of such a worshipfull 
venerable and most respectable Club, could not 
proceed but from the most cogent reasons to inforce 
such Resolves. Wherefore your Petitioner humbly 

rays to be admitted a member of your Club, that 
Ris character may be reestablished in the world and 
that he may have it in his power to convince his 
Friends that he is thought worthy to be a member 
of the Homony Club: and your Petitioner will as 
in duty be ever bound to pray.” 

ANTHONY STEWART. 


This petition accomplished the desired 
purpose and Mr. Stewart was elected and 
admitted a member, as was also Mr. 
Charles Wallace. A special memorandum 
is made in the minutes of this night’s pro- 
ceedings of the Club, ‘‘ That Mr. Dennis 
Dulany is always to be considered as the 
founder of this Society.”’ 

At a meeting held on the 5th of January, 
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1771, it was agreed to create a Master of 
Ceremonies, whereupon Mr. John Hall 
was appointed to fill the office, he being a 
Gentleman delighting much in ceremony. 
The Secretary received instructions to 
make a minute of the extraordinary Be- 
havior of Mr. William Stewart, ‘‘who to 
the astonishment of the Club, when called 
upon by the President for a toast, gave one 
of such a nature, that he either could not 
or was ashamed to explain, for which the 
said Mr. William Stewart now lies under 
the censure of the Society, and is to be 
heard in his defence the next Club night.’’ 

Mr. Reuben Meriweather is also to give 
his reasons for his extraordinary motion 
of desiring the Rev. Mr. Boucher to quit 
the Room that Mr. William Stewart might 
have an opportunity to explain the Toast 
above mentioned. 

At the meeting on the r2th of January, a 
motion was made that Mr. William Stewart 
might be heard in his defence, but some 
doubts arising whether the proceedings in 
that Gentleman’s Trial were consistent 
with the regularity and decorum of the 
Society for want of a legal prosecution, a 
Prosecutor was agreed to be chosen as an 
officer very material to the well being of 
the Society, Mr. John Brice was chosen to 
fill that office, and instructed to draw Mr. 
William Stewart’s indictment, to present 
him with a copy of the same, and to give 
him notice of Trial, which must positive- 
ly be next Club night. 

It was suggested to the Worthy President 
and the members of the Society, That as 
it might be very necessary in order to illus- 
trate the meaning of several expressions 
used by several of the members in their 
learned debates, to make use of Similies, 
and as it might very possibly happen that 
a member (tho’ extreamly clever in debate) 
may be at a loss for one,. such member it 
was humbly proposed, might have right 
to call upon Mr. Reverdy Ghieslyn for a 
similie rather than an elegant piece of Ora- 
tory and Elocution should suffer for want 
of such an Assistant; and with the same 
great deference to the Society it was pro- 
posed, that if a Simile-maker should be 
appointed that the last mentioned Gen- 
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tleman may be nominated the first, being 
very happy in Similies, and always prepared 
with a proper quantity of Thunder and 
combustibles, used upon those occasions. 

On the 26th of Jan’., Rev. Mr. Boucher 
in the chair, the Secretary read the indict- 
ment of Mr. Stewart, and the trial pro- 
ceeded. It was an amusing affair. The 
Prosecutor declared it to be his opinion 
that Mr. Stewart ‘‘had an evil meaning at 
the time he gave the toast,’’. and moved 
for judgment. The criminal was found 
guilty, and sentenced to a deprivation 
of the privilege of giving a toast at the 
next Club night. 

“It is worthy observation ’’ the record 
says, ‘‘that the Council for the Criminal 
in giving his opinion as a Judge agreeable 
to the rules of this Club pronounced his 
Client guilty, which may be presumed to 
arise from the difference in a mans feelings 
when acting as a lawyer and one acting as 
a Judge by the dictates of his conscience."’ 

It was observed with sorrow, that not- 
withstanding the severe sentence passed 
on Mr. Stewart ‘‘ for his immoral conduct ’’ 
Mr. Clapham, when asked for a toast, 
gave one which the President could not 
understand. He gave a satisfactory ex- 
planation, and escaped a trial, 

The question arose whether the Presi- 
dent had a right to confer the honors of 
Knighthood upon the Master of Cere- 
monies. Many learned arguments pro 
and con were offered. It was suggested 
that great caution should be used in as- 
suming the right to confer titles lest they 
might excite the attention and jealousy 
of some of the powers of Europe. This 
argument was answered by a member, who 
deplored such an exhibition of timidity. 
He was for exercising the power, and chal- 
lenged all the ‘‘Potentates and princes’’ 
of the known world to come into that 
club‘and dispute any of the rights of the 
Society. He would be ‘‘the first man to 
throw down the guantlet and ¢0 fake it up 
who dare\’’ At the next meeting (Febr. 
9. 1771,) it was resolved that the Presi- 
dent should have it in his power to confer 
the honor of knighthood upon the Master 
of Ceremonies. 


” 


- high judicial 


At that meeting the following Gentle- 
men were proposed for membership to be 
ballotted for the next Club night in the 
order as nominated, to Wit: Mr. Wil- 
liam Eddis* Mr. Thomas Johnson’ and 
Mr. Wm. Paca.*® 

‘*It was observed that a certain member 
of this Club when called upon for a toast 
gave one in these words: 


‘« Evil to him that Evil thinks ;’’ 


which wish is thought by this Club not 
quite consistent with the Benevolence of a 
Christian. Therefore Mr. Reverdy Ghies- 
lyn, the Gentleman who gave the toast, is 
desired to explain it, which is not doubted 
he can do, as he has given the same 
Toast invariably ever since the existence 
of this Club. 

On the 23d of February the Secretary 
read a letter from the newly elected Presi- 
dent, Mr. John Hall, pleading indisposi- 
tion, and fatigue from haranguing in 
Courts of Justice, as an excuse for his 
absence. Then the Master of Ceremonies 
very politely introduced Messrs. Eddis 
and Johnson, to the President, who gave 
them a cordial reception in the name of 
the Club. 

Mr. Ghieslyn was called upon for an 
explanation of his toast,—‘‘ Evil to him 
that evil thinks,’’ which he did to the 
satisfaction of the Club, when he was 
acquitted; ‘‘nevertheless’’ says the re- 
cord, ‘‘ it is the sense of the Club that the 
same toast repeated again, shall not go 
unpunished unless given on a similar 
occasion.”’ 

At the meeting on the 2d of March a 
Letter to the President and other worthy 





1 Surveyor of the customs at Annapolis and the Author of 
‘‘ Letters from America, Historical and Descriptive,’’ forty in 
number, which were published in a volume, in London, in 
1792. They contain a vivid description of the rise of Revo- 
lutionary principles in Maryland from 1769 to 1777. 

2 Afterwards governor of Maryland. See page 100 of the 
Recorp 


% A delegate to the Continental Congress from Maryland, « 


and signer of the Declaration of Independence, He was, at 
this tlme, a young man a little t 30 years of age and was 
F ising law in Annapoli is same year (1771) he was 
elected a member of the Maryland legislature in which he 
took a stand in —e to the royal government. He held 
tions in his state and was a member of the 
convention of Maryland which ratified the National Consti- 
tution. He married a daughter of Samuel Chew, of Penn- 
syivamia. ' 
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members of the Homony Club ‘being 
produced by one of the members, the 
same was opened and read, containing 
the following ingenious poetical perform- 
ance, viz:’’ 


To the Worshipfull members of The Homony 
Cus: The humble Petition of Lloyd Dulany 
Esq’ Mayor,! and Thomas Jennings of one the 
Aldermen of the City of Annapolis 


Sheweth 
And here goeth 


That your Petitioners have an Inclination to be ad- 
mitted 
This night, as Visitants to the Homony Club, 
Tho’ na apprehend Signior Antonio will put in a 
Rub, 
But as their sole motive for requesting this extraor- 
dinary Favour 
Is to edify by the Wit, and facetious Behavior 
Of the several members: They hope this request 
will not meet with contradiction, 
For our expressions of Respect, we assure you are 
not altogether Fiction. 
* aS * * * * 


Li DuLany Mayor. 


Mr Dulany has signed himself mayor, 

Which perhaps may make you stare, 

But tho’ I can’t assert that I’m a taller man, 

It is pretty notorious that I’m an Alderman, 
THOs, JENNINGS, 


P.S. We hope the Secretary appointed to rehearse, 
Will read with a proper cadence and observe we 
write in Verse. 
To such delicate ears we dare not send Prose 
For fear every member should turn up his nose.” 
Lu: D. Mayor. 


Silence was called by the President ; the 
whole Club with a solemnity becoming the 
dignity thereof, unanimously agreed to re- 
turn the following polite answer : 


“ Homony Cus, 


To Lloyd Dulany Esq of Annapolis Lord Mayor, 

And Thomas Jennings Alderman, a wit-nurtured 
Pair, 

The Homony Club reply, that because of their 
Petition, 

Which they cannot but own to be most excellent 
composition ; 

1 Son of the eminent lawyer of Annapolis, Daniel Dulany, 
who held several offices of trust in Maryland, before the 
Revolution. Like his father, Lloyd Dulany was a loyalist 
and headed a list of thirty-five of the leading men of 
Annapolis who in 1774, signed a protest against certain 
revolutionary resolutions passed at a public meeting, Among 
these were the Stewarts, William Eddis James Brice and John 
Hall, mentioned as members of the Homony Club. 

—EDITOoR. | 
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For one Night and no more, they grant you admis- 


sion. 

So you’l please to walk up, and knock one, two, 
three times, 

When our Gentleman Usher shall wait on you be- 
times ; 

And introduce to our most res; ble President ; 

Who for that purpose, in his chair of State, will be 
then Present. 

The Invitation’s unanimous, I am a Voucher, 

And am yours &c—JONATHAN BoucHER!. 


Yes, Yes, come and welcome I say with a true heart, 
Tho’ you did not expect it from Anthony Stewart; 


Welcome most cordially we swear by our Beards 
As witness my hand once Secretary Will Deards, 


If any man gainsay, on his Pate I will rap him, 
By virtue of my Commission, Secretary John Clap- 
ham. 


I fully assent to what above said is, 
And am your most obedient Will Eddis, 


And so do I, tho’ I cannot but think we take a 
Rash Step in so doing, but no more from Will Paca, 


’Tis a Curious mess that here we cook up, 
At least so it seems, to the Prosecutor John Lookup. 


Be it what it will, you’! split your sides with Laugh- 
ing and Wheezeling 

For we’ve rare sport among us witness my Rhyme: 
R Ghieslyn 


Nay if you talk of Rhyming is not mine a Yo hard 
At present Robert Couden hereafter Sir Rodard. 


There’s a difficulty in it I’ll do’t in a trice 
Gentlemen your very humble servant John Brice, 


Nor think, I heseech you, my consequence sma// is, 
Tho I sign so late, plainly Chas Wallace? 


To confirm as becomes me, and give sanction to All 
You have it attested by the President Fohn Hall. 


1 This, I ume, was the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, an 
Episcopal Clergyman, and a native of England, and at this 
time a man about thirty-three years of age. He came to 
America in 1754, and was, for sometime, engaged in the 
business of private tutor. He was first pastor of an Episcopal 
Church at Hanover, Virginia, and afterwards at St. Mary’s, 
in Maryland. In 1775, he was a loyalist. His estate was 
_—— agthe a “J and, where he Sot s 
I vicar of Epsom. Mr. ucher, in 1797, publishe 
“A View of the Causes and Consequences of he American 
Revolution, a series of thirteen sermons published between 
1763 and 1775.”’ He was also the author of a “Glossary of 

incial and Archeological words,’’ a MS. which was 
purchased of his family in 1831, for the proprietors of 
* Webster’s Dictionary.”’—{Ep1Tor. | 


2 Mr. Wallace was one of the commissioners appointed by 
the General Assembly of Maryland to superintend the building 
of the State-house, in Annapolis (yet ding,) which has a 
national interest as being the place wherein Washington 
ny his commission to Congress, as Commander-in-chief 
of the continental army, The commissioners were Daniel 
Dulany, Thomas Joh »——— Joh , John Hall, Wil- 
liam Paca, Charles Carroll Bannister, Rancclot Gaynes and 
Charles Wallace: all members of the “ Homony Club,” but 
three.—{ EDITOR. ] 















‘‘The President having installed the 
above two Gentlemen as Visitors for this 
night oaly and also Mess™ Rob‘ Christie 
Alex" Lawson and James Cheston as stran- 
gers were introduced. The Master of Cer- 
emonies then, with the utmost quintes- 
cence of politeness, presents Mr. Paca to 
the chair whom the President received 
very graciously.’’ 

‘¢ The President after expatiating largely 
on the shining abilities of the Master of 
the Ceremonies, declared him worthy of 
distinction and was accordingly pleased 
to confer on him the honour of Knight- 
hood, consequently he is strictly .and 
legally entitled to the Title of Sir Robert 
Coudon during his continuance in that 
office, the first to whom this mark of 
Merit was attached.’’ 

At the next meeting of the Club, the 
Secretary received instructions to send the 
following letter to Messrs Thomas John- 
son and William Paca, acquainting those 
gentlemen they had by a breach of the 
39th Law! of this Club vacated their seats. 
Sir— 

In consequence of a breach of the 39th Law of 
our Club, I am instructed by the President and 
members of the said Club to inform you that you 
are no longer members of the said Club. 

I believe it will be needless to say that whenever 
you will be pleased to be put in nomination, there 
will be more than a common chance of your being 
elected, at least, however, that I can answer for one 
vote, and am Sir with great Respect— 

W. DeEarns Sec’, 


The Prosecutor (tenacious of his Digni- 
ty) made a motion that as he had accepted 
the Post with great cheerfulness, and 
would act with great cheerfulness, he 
humbly begged that the Title of his place 
might be changed to some one that carried 
more consequence with it. 

‘* This being a matter of some weight’’ 
says the record ‘‘ and was thought necessary 
to take the sense of the whole Club upon, 
the motion was unanimously put off for 
the present. In consequence of which 
Mr. Anthony Stewart must be under the 





.! That any member absenting himself four nights succes- 
sively from the club, and being in the city, not detamed 

il health, nor giving, or sending an apol ,on the fi 
night shall be expelled. 
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necessity of making the Tour of England 
nay (what is worse), of Scotland too, 
with no higher Rank than that of Prose- 


.cutor to the Homony Club.”’ 


At the meeting on the 3oth of March, 
it was resolved that the sessions of the 
Club should be held monthly, from the 
first of April until the first of November, 
and weekly from the first of November, 
to the first of April. The Club adjourned 
to Saturday, April 27th, to meet not at 
the Coffee house as was designed but at 
the house of Mr. Cornelius Garretson 
‘*lately opened, in order to assist Mr. 
Garretson in his new undertaking.’’ There 
were many members of the Club present, 
and many of the gentlemen of the City 
of Annapolis as well as strangers. 

Mr. Anthony Stewart was ‘voted into 
the chair, being the only gentleman 
whose vociferation was thought a counter- 
poise to a gentleman then a Visitor to the 
Society.”’ 

The May meeting was held at the house 
of Mr. Isaac M’Hard ‘‘for the same 
laudable purpose for which they met at 
Mr. Garretson’s.’’ The June meeting 
was held at the house of William Faris, 
and the Secretary recorded ‘‘that a cer- 
tain gloom or melancholy was visible on 
the countenances of the members present, 
on account of the departure of our worthy 
President for England.’’ 

There seems to have been no meeting 
in August, but in September, they met, 
and the President, John Lookup, with a 
number of the members ‘‘ Supported by 
the Master of Ceremonies,’’ attended the 
theatre to witness the opera of ‘‘ Love in 
a Village.’’ 

‘«It was remarkable’’ says the record, 
‘*that our President was, on his entrance 
into the Theatre received by the whole 
audience with great Satisfaction, and even 
with Repeated bursts of Applause. He 
was pleased to express great pleasure at 
the representation of this excellent com- 
position. As the particular good Spirits 
that appeared in all the performers upon 
this occasion was manifest to the whole 
Audience, it may not be improper to 
remark that it was the opinion of several 
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persons present ( if not all) that they were 
much enlivened by the appearance of our 
President, and this respectable Society. 

‘«N. B. It was no less remarkable than 
grievous to observe that our worthy mem- 
ber Mr. John Hall did not attend our 
President, on this important occasion.’ 

At the first November meeting, Messrs. 
Paca and Johnson were nominated for re- 
election to membership, and on that occa- 
sion the following letter was received : 
Sir 

Nothing can be more agreeable to me than the 
honour of being a member of The Respectable 
Homony Club. My Country’s Concerns do not in- 
terfere with my acceptance of a seat in that much 
esteemed and applauded institution. I should 
therefore be happy in uniting the character of a 
Representative of the City? with that of a member 
of The Homony Club. 

I am Sir most respectfully your very humble and 
obliged Friend 

& Serv‘ 
To JouN Brice Esq’. 


Wo Paca. 


Later in November, the ‘‘ high office 
of Poet Laureate’’ was conferred upon 
Mr. Jennings, who‘‘not from any diffidence 
of his capacity, but in consequence of his 
natural and insurmountable modesty pro- 
posed Sir John [the Master of Ceremonies] 
as a gentleman perfectly qualified for that 
respectable department, but the noble 
Knight very genteelly excused himself on 
account of his present great office as it 
required the utmost exertion of his abili- 
ties to acquit himself therein with suitable 
dignity and politeness.’’ 

Mr. Jennings was elected and the Ad- 
vocate General* moved that he should 
hereafter be honored with the appellation 
of Esquire which was carried in the affirm- 
ative. The Poet Laureate was directed, 
on motion of Mr. Paca, to produce a proof 
of his poetical genius in a Poem on the 
Homony Club. 

The proceedings on the 14th of Decem- 
ber give us an insight regarding the form 


1 This circumstances seemes to have engendered some 
feeling against Mr. Hall. He did rot attend the meetings and 
soon after severed his connection with the Club. 


2 Mr. Paca then represented the City of Annapolis in the 
Maryland Legislature. 

8 The title of Prosecutor had at a previous meeting been 
changed to that of Advocate General. 
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of installing the Master of Ceremonies 
into office : 

‘«The mode of Procession was then 
settled and proceeded in the following 
order: 

‘* First. The Secretary carrying in his 
Right hand the Sword of State and in his 
Left the inestimable Records of the Soci- 
ety. 

"Second, The Advocate General and the 
late Master of Ceremonies with Wax Tapers 
bearng the Shield, Helmet and Spurs of 
the Valorous Sir Reverdy Ghieslyn. 

‘*Third. Sir Reverdy in his proper per- 
son with an Air of Conscious Worth and 
Dignity superior to the utmost power of 
expression, 

‘* Fourth. The members of the Wor- 
shipful Society agreeable to Seniority 
closed the Procession. 

‘In this manner the Cavalcade proceeded 
to the Chair of State where the President 
was seated with a Grandeur which well 
became the important occasion. The 
Secretary bowing thrice delivered into his 
hand the dignifying Sword, after which 
the Advocate General and the late Sir 
John presented the accomplished Sir Re- 
verdy [the new Master of Ceremonies] 
who kneeling humbly on the Floor, re- 
ceived from the hand of the President 
the Honour-giving Stroke and having 
gratefully rendered his acknowledgements 
for this high dignity on him conferred, he 
returned in the same order of procession 
to his seat and there received the compli- 
ments of congratulation from several mem- 
bers in a Style of behaviour which con- 
firmed the Opinion every one had enter- 
tained of his consummate politeness and 
extensive abilities.’’ 

On the 26th of December the President 
received the following paper from Govern- 
or Eden, which was read : 


‘*The memorial of Rospert EDEN 
Humbly sheweth : 


1 Governor Robert Eden, arrived at Annapolis, sth of June, 
1769, with his family, in the ship Lord Baltimore and 
succeeded Governor Horatio Sharpe. He remained in the 
province until 1776, when he returned to Europe in conse- 
quence of the revolution, and in the autumn of that year was 
created a baronet. His wife was Lady Calvert, sister of 

Baltimore, Sir Robert is represented by Eddis, to have 








“That—Your Honours’ memorialist was some- 
time ago very honourably distinguished by your most 
respectable Society in being elected and appointed 
an honorary member thereof, 

“That your Honours’ memorialist has ever con- 
sidered the same as the highest mark of distinction 
that could have been conferred upon him, as he can- 
not but look upon this society as the most respecta- 
ble and honourable that now does, ever did or ever 
will exist in any part of the known World. 

* That your Honours memorialist as is very well 
known to every member here, has been, very un- 
happily for himself prevented attending this very 
respectable society, as well by the business of the 
last Session, as by a Continual Senes of ill Health 
ever since the meetings of the Society for the Win- 
ter commenced, he hopes therefore that no neglect 
of or disrespect to this Society can be imputed to 
him on this Account. 

“That your Honours’ memorialist on Tuesday 
evening last, being Christmas Eve, at the house of 
a certain Charles Carroll of Carrollton Esqr? in this 
City was as he humbly conceives, then and there 
very ignominiously treated by a certain William 
Deards member of this Club who, forgetful of the 
very high rank your Honours’ memorialist holds in 
this most respectable Society as an Honorary mem- 
ber thereof, insultingly proposed to your Honours’ 
memorialist aforesaid, that he, the said William 
Deards would speak to two members of the Society 
to take Major Fleming (now present as a Visitor) 
and your Honours’ memorialist, in with them to the 
Club this Evening. 

“That your Honours’ memorialist then was, and 
has ever since continued justly sensible of this very 
high indignity the more galling as being unmerited, 
but from a just consideration of the Respect due to 
this Society which he could not but conceive to be 
greatly injured in the above ignominious treatment 
of their Honorary member, in the presence too of 
a Stranger, he judged it most condi to suppress 
his resentment, at that time, till he had an opportu- 
nity of laying the same before this most respectable 
Society, which he now as in duty bound does, hum- 
bly submitting the same &c, &c, &c. 

RoBERT EDEN.” 


‘The memorial was directed to be 
recorded and the said Mr. Deards to be 





been a gentleman easy of access, courteous to all, and fasci- 
nating by his accomplishments. In 1784, he returned to 
Annapolis to seek the restitution of his F v0 under the 
treaty of 1783, which had been confiscated and shortly after- 
ward died there. His remains were buried under the chan- 
cel of a small Episcopal church on the north side of the 
Severn, a few miles from Annapolis.—[Eprror ] 

1 Governor Eden had been elected an honorary member of 
the Homony Club on the 14th of November, previous. It 
will be readily seen that the charges in this letter are in keep- 
ing with the badinage that is so prominet in all the Club 
Proceedings. 

2 Mr. Carroll lived until the 4th of November, 1832, when 
he died in Baltimore at the age of a little more than ninety- 
five years, the latest su:viuor of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 
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proceeded against in the due course of 
time.”’ 

Sir Reverdy Ghieslyn being called upon 
for a Toast gave one which was not gene- 
rally understood and he was requested to 
explain the same; this he did in Terms 
that were altogether unsatisfactory to the 
Club—the Society therefore determined 
to enter into a consideration of the said 
offence as soon as possible in order to 
prevent a growth of this kind of proceeding 
in so respectable a community.’’ 

On the 2d of January, 1772, Mr. John 
Duckett was admitted to membership. 

On the same evening the Poet Laureate 
confirmed the general opinion of the 
Society in his favor by the production 
of a poem “ which will be ever read with 
pleasure by the refined and candid Critic, 
and will consequently greatly conduce to 
establish the reputation of the Homony 
Club, even to future generations.’’ It 
follows : 


‘Verses in praise of Homony, humbly addressed 
to the Honourable John Lookup Esq’ President, 
and the other worthy members of the Homony 
Club, by THOMAS JENNINGS, Poet Laureate. 


Henceforth I’ll banish every pain, 
My fancy’s fix’t on thee 

Nor other food my heart shall gain, 
But wholesome Homony. 


Thy flavour does such pleasure give 
Thy taste so sweet to me; 

Without Thee I could never live; 
Deprived of Homony. 


If fate should tear thee from my breast; 
How shall I lonely stray ; 

In dreary dreams the Night I'll waste, 
In Sighs the silent day. 


I ne’er can so, much virtue find, 
Nor such good Humour see; 
Thy sons exceed all human kind, 
When round their Homony. 


No foreign dish shall fire my heart, 
Ragoust, or Fricasse, 

For they can ne’er such sweets impart, 
As good boiled Homony, 


’Tis this that like the morning Sun, 
Gives Joy and Life to me,— 

Oh may we long enjoy our Fun, 
And eat our Homony. 


Contentment here invites to Joys, 
And peace hath blessed the scene; 
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No jealous Fears or rattling noise, 
Disturb our bliss serene. 

We’re pleased to see each others Glee, 
And hail his rising fame; 

We wish him health and Homony— 
Can courtiers say the same. 

Ye Powers that smile in social Love, 
And in such pleasures share, 

Ye who our friendly Mirth approve, 
Long—long each Brother spare. 

Preserve each member’s wonted charms, 
Those charms so dear to me, 

That they may live secure from harms, 
To eat their Homony.” 


At the next meeting it having been 
observed by a worthy member ‘‘with all the 
force of truth, that no productions hitherto 
extant are fraught with such strength of 
reason, depth of thought, solid reflection, 
capacious, comprehensive erudition as the 
Records of this Club, and as Posterity may 
be emulous to copy such patterns of excel- 
lent merit and from a careful perusal of 
their proceedings be led to imitate their 
Virtues, it was resolved for the benefit of 
future generations, that a fair transcript 
should be immediately made of all the 
Records of this Society, and that a Folio 
book be provided by the Society for that 
purpose. ’’* 

‘* As Curiosity is one of the most Ardent 
sensations of the mind’’ continues the 
record ‘‘and is generally excited in pro- 
portion to the importance of the subject, 
or the eminence of distinguished Person- 
ages, it was apprehended that an earnest 
desire would be entertained by all persons 
of exquisite Taste and acute judgment to 
behold the portraits of men so renowned in 
the temple of Fame as those who consti- 
tute The Homony Club; it was therefore 
proposed that an application be made to 
Mr. Charles Peale? to know on what terms 


1 It ‘s from the book here mentioned that this synopsis has 
been made, It is a thick folio volume bound in green vellum 
and is in nearly as good condition as when first written in. 


2 Rembrant Peale in the biography of his father Charles 
Wilson Peale states that ‘‘he proceeded to London bearing 
letters to Mr. West, and arrived in the yor 177. He re- 
mained in London from 1770 to 1774. * * On his 
return to Annapolis, in 1774, he found constant employment 
at portrait painting.’’ 

rom the awe 4 of the Homony Club we learn that he 
was elected a member of the Club on the 6th of February, 
1772. On the 26th of March he was elected Master of Cere- 


he will sketch the figures of this inimitable 
Group, the benevolent members of the 
Society being willing to gratify the future 
expectations of Posterity, and to encour- 
age this American Genius by adding 
celebrity to his rising name, and pérpetu- 
ating the productions of modest merit. 

‘*Mr, Robert Couden next moved that 
Mrs. Howard be desired to provide an 
excellent haunch of Venison for the 
entertainment of the Club:—this irrefra- 
gable proof of his sincere desire to promote 
the festivity of his worthy Brethren, was 
unexpectedly opposed by Mr. Ghieslyn 
who humbly moved that wild mutton 
might be substituted instead of Venison. 
The proposed alteration drew a dissenting 
frown from the President, which so abashed 
this loquacious motion-maker, that he 
solicited permission to retract his proposal, 
which was granted him after a gentle 
admonition.”’ 

The Rev. Jonathan Boucher, Poet Laure- 
ate, produced the following song ‘‘in the 
Anacreontic Taste, which for genuine 
humour and harmonious versification’’ 
says the record, ‘‘ will be ever admired by 
men of Taste and Discernment :’’ 


Sonc FoR THE Homony CLus, 
By J. B. Poet Laureate. 


Thro’ Life’s puzzling way 
While devious we stray 
Let’s strive the dull road to beguile, 
And cull as we go, 
Such flow’rs as may grow 
To soften and sweeten the Toil. 
Chorus, 
Then join hand in hand, 
And our bosoms expand 
Obedient to friendships decree, 
Whilst freely we pass 
The heart-cheering glass 
To Homony, Humour and Glee. 


monies. On the 6th of March, 1773, he is one of a committee 
pg a og - ray eal to a fy similar samen of 
the Homon ub for the purpose of appointing time a 

place for a Cenvivtal meeting of the two Clubs. In further 
confirmation of the fact that Mr. Peale, was in this country 
in the Spring of 1772, 1 may state that in the work entitled 
The Home of Washington, written by the Editor of the 
Rucorp, is a fac simile of a receipt dat 
handwriting of Washington, and si 

Peale, tor “Ten Guineas for drawin 


May 30, 1772. in the 

by Chas. Wilson 
Mrs. Washington’s 
picture, in miniature, for the use of Mr. Custis, and at his 
desire.”” These 


5 dates, unquestionably correct, st 
inquiry—what length of time was Charles Wilson 


t the 
reale, a 
pupil of Benj. West? Cc. 

















Let the heart-frozen drone 
Sit moping alone, 
A Stranger to Life’s better Joys ; 
In Mirth’s social Bowers 
We pass the gay hours 
And boast ourselves merry and wise, 
Chorus—Then join, &c. 


As we temper our bowls 
We temper our Souls 
And Contrasts judiciously blend; 
Here Acid and Sweet 
In harmony meet, 
And each, to each other a Friend. 
Chorus. 
By no systems confined 
We are friends to Mankind, 
And he that is not, is a scrub, 
Whilst honor we deem 
A warmer esteem 
Is due to the Hlomony Club. 
Chorus. 


In festive delight 
Thus let our Club night 
Still cheerful and social be found, 
With loyalty sing 
To our Country and King 
And pass the gay Chorus around. 
Chorus—Then join &c. 


On the 30th of January, Mr. Charles Wil- 
son Peale, having ‘‘sent a letter to the 
President, requesting to be admitted a 
member of our incomparable Society, it 
was resolved that he should be ballotted 
for the next Club night. 

‘“‘A motion was also made that the 
Title of Right Honourable be hereafter 
conferred on the President of this Society. 
The worthy member who moved for this 
mark of distinction, observed with great 
sagacity that if real worth was to be the 
Criterion of Honor, this Club would stand 
foremost in the Annals of Fame and be 
entitled to Pre-eminence over all other 
sublunary Institutions, but his knowledge 
of Mankind induced him to observe that 
the inconsiderate Vulgar too often annex 
the idea of superiority to ostentatious 
splendour and pompous appellations: that 
the multitude frequently imbibe prejudices 
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repugnant to Reason and truth and he was 
apprehensive the undescerning Populace 
were taught to believe that the members 
of our fraternity were of inferior dignit 
to the great Officers of Government whic 
(notwithstanding its absurdity) he hinted 
to be a prevailing Opinion ; and altho’ this 
was amistake they could never have fallen 
into it on a comparative view of their 
respective excellencies, yet he thought it 
prudent to prevent the propagation of this 
Error by conferring on our august President 
a Title superior to any enjoyed by the 
State Quality.”’ 

On the 6th.of February it was resolved 
that the President of the Club, for the 
time being, should always be addressed by 
the style and title of ‘‘The Right Hon- 
ourable the President of the Homony 
Club.’"’ On the same evening Mr. Peale 
was admitted to membership. The Mas- 
ter of the Ceremonies (William Deards) 
‘‘with a politeness peculiar to himself 
introduced Mr. Peale who in return for the 
high honor conferred on him by the Club, 
delivered a short but pathetic speech 
expressive of his Obligation and of a 
sincere desire by study and close applica- 
tion to promote the welfare of the Society, 
and thereby become a _ useful member 
thereof. The perturbation of Mr. Peale’s 
mind was observeable whilst he expressed 
his sentiments, which prevented his expa- 
tiating on the virtues of the several mem- 
bers, the natural effect of modesty, when 
appearing before an august President and 
dignified members of a Constitution formed 
on the most mature deliberation to pro- 
mote none but men of virtuous principles 
and conspicuous merit. The ° President 
did not immediately perceive the Conflict 
otherwise would have relaxed a little of 
his majestic deportment to have enabled 
Mr. Peale’s faltering Tongue to express the 
dictates of a heart replete with gratitude.’’ 

[ Concluded in the August number of the 
RECORD. ] 





So early as the year 1806, the amicable 
relations between Great Britain and the 
United States which had existed nearly 


OFFERED MEDIATION OF RUSSIA. 






twenty years, were disturbed by the course 
of events on the continent of Europe. 
Bonaparte had usurped the government of 
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Republican France and proclaimed himself 
Emperor of the French. He was then at 
the zenith of his fame as a military leader. 
Nearly all Europe lay prostrate at his feet. 
England was his most feared and hated 
enemy. 

Toward France and England the United 
States held a strictly neutral position, and 
carried on a profitable trade; but finally 
the belligerents, in their anxiety to damage 
each other, ceased to respect the laws of 
nations toward neutrals. The British by 
Orders in Council’ and the Emperor of the 
French by countervailing Decrees, nearly 
ruined American commerce. The remon- 
strances of the American government were 
unheeded. The British seemed more reck- 
less of justice, than her foe. To the inju- 
rious act of diminishing commerce they 
added the insult of a haughty claim to the 
right of searching any American vessel 
wherein their cruisers might suspect there 
were deserters from the Royal Navy. This 
was carried out most oppressively and offen- 
sively in practice. The Americans became 
irritated and exasperated. When every 
honorable measure of diplomacy was ex- 
hausted in seeking for redress and justice ; 
the government of the United States, in 
June, 1812, declared War against Great 
Britain, and immediately began a vigorous 
prosecution of it. ' 

Russia was now on friendly terms with 
Great Britain. Her ambitious enemy had 
then invaded Russian territory, in his expe- 
dition toward Moscow, and Russia had 
thrown open her ports to British commerce, 
thereby placing her own weak navy at the 
mercy of the British war marine. 

John Quincy Adams, was then the Ameri- 
can Minister at the court of St. Petersburg, 
and his personal relations with the Emperor 
Alexander, were very intimate and cordial. 
When news of the American Declaration 
of War reached the Czar, he expressed his 
regret, and at the instance of the British 





1 The British Privy Council ists of an indefini 
ber of gentlemen, chosen by the Sovereign, and having no 
direct connection with the Cabinet ministers. The Soverei 
may, under the advice of this council, issue orders or proc 
pera wars. if -  ooaaety ° existing 1. are bindi 
upon the subjects. ese are for tempo purposes 
are called Orders in Council. EDITOR.|” ; 
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Ambassador, it was believed, his prime 
minister, Romanzoff, suggested to Mr. 
Adams the expediency of tendering the 
mediation of Russia for the purpose of 
effecting a reconciliation. Mr. Adams 
approved it, and finally in March, 1813, 
M. Daschkoff, the Russian Ambassador at 
Washington, formally offered the mediation 
of his government to effect a reconciliation. 
It was too late. The President and the peo- 
ple resolved to carry on the war vigorously. 
They had been too often deceived by 
treacherous overtures for a friendly under- 
standing upon honorable terms from Great 
Britain, to trust any more promises. 

This offer of mediation and its results, 
brought out from William Charles, then 
an industrious caricaturist of Philadelphia,’ 


1 Charles was a Scotchman, and had been compelled to 
flee from Edinburgh because he had lampooned the au- 
thorities of that city. The war gave him many subjects for 
his satirical pencil. He labored on the side of the war party, 
and he gave many clever hits to the ultra-federalists or peace 
party, who rejoiced at every reverse of Napoleon, while the 
democrats rejoiced at all of his successes. The ‘‘ French 
Party”’ and the “‘ British Party,’’ were yet party names given 
to the respective political parties in the United States, who 
were waging an uncompromising political war against each 
other. 

The federalists of Boston commemorated in King’s Chapel, 
on the 26th of March, 1813, the victories of the Russians 
over Napoleon, who aimed, it was said, “‘at the Empire of 
the world.”” One hundred and fifty amateurs and _profes- 
sional gentlemen assisted in the performance of sacred music, 
They sang the following recitative composed for the occasion: 
“ For the hous of Gallia went in with their chariots and with 
their horsemen into the North [against Moscow! and the Lord 
chased them with fierce warriors, winter blasts and famine; 
but the children of Sclavia, safe and unhurt, through all the 
dangers passed.”” In the afternoon many hundreds of the 
citizens of Boston and the surrounding country, sat down 
together at dinner, in an appropriately decorated room. 
Among the ornaments was. a rtrait of the Czar, under 
which were the words ‘‘ Alexander the deliverer of Europe.”” 
Harrison Gray Otis made a speech in which he declared his 
conviction that the check given to Napoleon had relieved our 
country from its greatest peril; the influence of the French 
policy. Songs and odes were sting. One of the latter to the 
air of “ye mariners of England’’ contained the following 


stanzas; 
“ Then fill to Alexander ! 
For him a garland twine, 
While shaded by our oaks, we taste 
¢ virtues of the vine. 
And when those oaks adorn our hills 
Or bear our thunders far, 
Let each soul 
Fill his bowl 
To vict’ry and the Czar— 
And give a long and loud huzza 
To vict’ry and the Czar.” 

In June, George Washington Parke Custis, the adopted 
son of Washington, addressed a large audience at George- 
town, in the District of Columbia, on the Russian victories. 
It drew from M Daschkoff, the Russian minister, a ve 
complimentary letter, the original of which is before the wri- 
ter. He requested a copy of the speech to send to the 
Emperor, ‘‘ Permit me’’ said Daschkoff, to express to you 
my gratitude, that of my family, and of all, my country- 
men who shall praise your oration, for the zeal and interest 
you have displayed in our cause.””—{ Ep1ToR.] 









a picture in ridicule of it, an exact copy 
of which, reduced is here given. In the 
centre of the picture is a bear in pleasant 
mood, personifying Russia. On one side 
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of him kneels John Bull, with tne inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘Orders in Council’’ on his horns 
of power. He is ina supplicating posture, 
and says: ‘‘ Pray Mr. Bruin try if you can 
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ond is have me to hard 
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make up the little difference between us, 
(referring to Columbia or America who 
stands upon the other side of the Bear.) 
The Wasps and Hornets have stung me so 
hard, I wish I had never disturbed their 
nests.”’ *Bruin turning to Columbia, in a 
bland manner says, ‘‘ Let me unite your 
hands, Madam—Johnny and I have been 


very friendly since I sent him my fleet to 
take care of.’’ But Columbia, grown 
wary by experience, says: ‘‘I thank you 
Mr. Bruin, but I cannot trust the Bull. 
Though he has promised to draw in his 
Horns, he must be safe bound to the stake 
before I treat with him.,’’ 








A correspondent sent to the RECORD (see page 211) 
a little compilation of what he supposed to be 
facts concerning the origin of the names of some 
of our States, with the querie, “Are these 
statements correct?” Having seen some of these 
statements in the newspapers, and unable to 
UOn Sunday the 19th of October, 1812, the American 

Sloop.of-war Wasp, Cogan Jacob Jones, after a severe fight, 

captured the British Sloop-of-war Frolic. Charles soon 

afterward issued a caricature entitled “A Wasp ona 

Frolic,” in which that insect is nted running its long 

sting through the belly of rotund John Bull, who exclaims, 

“T've often heard of your Wasps and Hornets, but little 

20 










ORIGIN OF THE STATES AND THEIR NAMES. 


answer the question authoritatively, the Editor 
concluded to refer its solution to the readers of 
the RECORD without comment. Below are some 
of the valuable results of that reference which 
show the importance of a medium for such 
intercommunication upon historical and antiqua- 





thought such diminutive insects could give me such a sting.” 
On the 24th of February, 1813, the Kovsctose Sh -war 
Hornet, — wrence, captured the British man 
of-war Peacock, off the coast of Brazil, after a severe combat. 
Commenting upon this event, a cotemporary Halifax news- 
paper said: ‘* It will not do for our vessels to fight theirs, 
single handed, ‘The Americans are a dead nip.’”—{ EDITOR. | 
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rian subjects as the RECORD presents. Further 
criticism of the article is solicited. 

The first of the subjoined papers is from JouHn G. 
Suea, LL.D. of New York whose opinion is 
authority upon such points, The second is from 
the careful student of our hi , CHARLES W. 
TUTTLE, counsellor at law, of Boston, whose 
researches upon the topic about whieh -he has 
written, enables him to speak with confidence. 


Editor of AMERICAN HISTORICAL RECORD. 

Dear Sir: 

Allow me to suggest a few doubts: 

CAROLINA cannot be called after Fort 
Carolina built near Port Royal, because 
that French fort was called Charlesfort. 
Sheas’ Charlevoix i. p. 137. The French 
colonists subsequently built Caroline on 
the St. John, in what is still Florida. 
26. p. 152. Charlevoix even notes the 
error of ascribing the name of Carolina 
to Charles IX of France, and assigns it 
properly to Charles II of England, under 
whom it was colonized. 26. p. 153. 

FLoripa.—The feast is called Pascua 
Florida. 

ALABAMA, is from the name of the tribe 
originally written Alibamon by the French. 
The late Rev. Mr. Byington an accomplish- 
ed Choctaw scholar sustained the earlier 
French by making the Alibamons to be 
Choctaws, and he ridiculed the translation. 
Flere we rest or The land of rest. 1 took 
down but cannot at the moment give his 
interpretation. 

Mississippi is not Choctaw or Natchez 
atall. ‘The name first reached the French 
missionaries and voyageurs through the 
northern Algonquin tribes, and is clearly 
intelligible in their languages. Missi or 
Michi means great; sipi river: so that it 
simply means great river. The Ottawa 
was called Kichisipi, a great river and Col. 
Pichlynn a very intelligent Shawnee when 
asked by the late Buckingham Smith the 
meaning of Chesapeake, at once said 
Kichi-sipik. Place of the great water. 

ARKANSAS, is written in early French 
cocuments Alkansas so that the French 
word arc certainly did not enter it, and 
such compounds are not in the style of the 
French, Alkwsas or Arkansas was the 
name given by the Algonquins tribe to the 
nation calling themselves Quappas. 
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Kentucky, will, I think, by Algongiun 
scholars be interpreted like Connecticut— 
the Jong river. Ido not think any word 
signifying head or source enters into it. 

Ouio is not a Shawnee word or a word 
in any Algonquin dialect. It is pure 


Iroquois, like Ontario and means in Iro- 
See Cuogq, Iroquois 


quois Beautiful river. 
& Algonquin tract. 

MICHIGAN, is Michi great and gami Jake 
in Algonquin, and is given in an early 
French Illinois dictionary. As earliest 
given it is Michigami. 

ILLINoIs is not a compound of Indian 
and French ; but a Canadian French attempt 
to express the word Illiniwek, which in 
Algonquin is a verbal form. ‘‘ Weare 
men.’’ The wek gradually got written ois, 
pronounced way or nearly so. We sa 
Illy-noy: but the French said: Llleen-way 
and the Indians Illeen-week. 

Wisconsin arises from a misprint, all 
the early French documents have Ouiscon- 
sing or Misconsing and this seems to come 
from Miscosi, ## 7s red. Wishcons, may 
mean a small beaver lodge. 

Missouri is a name first given in Mar- 
quettes journal and evidently Algonquin. 
In an Illinois dictionary I find the word 
with the meaning given Canoe. In Baraga’s 
Dictionary for /¢ is muddy he gives 
i jishkiwika, but no word like Missouri. 

Iowa is written at first Aioués and was 
applied to a tribe of Indians, and would 
seem to be simply Ajawa—across, beyond, 
as if to say the tribe beyond the river. 

TEXaS, was a name applied to a confede- 
racy and is said by Morfi in his Manuscript 
History of Texas to mean Friends. 

New York, May, 1872. 

HIsTORICAL 


Editor of the AMERICAN 


RECORD. 


Dear Sirs 


I beg to call attention to two historical 
errors long current in our history, one 
relating to Maine and the other to New 
Hampshire, repeated in your account of 
the ‘‘Origin of the States and their 
Names.”’ 

Two theories of the origin of the name 
of the State of Maine has long been 












publicly known. The one accepted by 
you must be rejected in view of historical 
facts brought to light not long ago. The 
name of this State was first authoritatively 
and deliberately applied more accurately 
to that part of it west of the Kennebec 
River—in the charter granted by the great 
Council of Plymouth, to Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and Captain John Mason, dated 
August 10, 1622. Therein it is called the 
‘*Province of Maine.’’ This was nearly 
two years before the Princess Henrietta 
Maria of France was thought of for a wife 
io Prince Charles of England. At the 
time this name appeared in the charter a 
marriage treaty was pending between Prince 
Charles and the Infanta Maria, daughter 
of Philip III, of Spain. A marriage of 
these royal parties was not effected till early 
in the year 1624. It was clear from this, 
and other circumstances that could be 
mentioned, that the naming of Maine had 
nothing to do with Henrietta Maria of 
France, as alleged. I may add in this 
correction, that I expect to show in my 
life of Captain Mason, that the Infanta of 
Spain was designedly complimented in the 
naming of a district in New England, 
granted by the great Council ; a curious fact 
overlooked by historians. 

It seems to me reasonably certain that 
the State of Maine owes its name to no 
European State, province, or personage, 
but to its own singular geographical features. 
Years before the name appeared in this 
charter, the territory was commonly desig- 
nated by English mariners and writers, 
‘*The Maine,’’ variously spelt, to distin- 
guish it from its insular parts lying about 
the coast. A useful and expressive word, 
constantly applied to it, in a maritime 
sense, was adopted for the English name 
of the territory by those authorized to give 
it a name. This origin of the name, 
proposed long ago, seems to be the true 
one. 

No part of the original territory of New 
Hampshire, nor any part of its present 
territory ever bore the name Laconia, 
The territory of New Hampshire, first 
granted under this name, was part of the 
original ‘‘ Province of Maine,’’ which 
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extended from the Merrimac to the Kenne- 
bec River, granted to Gorges and Mason 
in 1622. This was the first English name 
of New Hampshire. Seven years later, 
to wit. 1629, this territory, lying between 
the Merrimac and Piscataqua Rivers, was 
granted to Captain Mason, and then first 
called, NEw HampsHIRE. Laconia was a 
name coined immediately after this last 
event, and applied to a not very well 
defined extent of territory lying about 
Lake Champlain, granted by the great 
Council to Gorges and Mason after New 
Hampshire had been defined and named. 

I do not forget that some years since a 
town was incorporated by the name, 
Laconia, in New Hampshire, 

Boston, May, 1872. 

Truly Yours, 
Ay 


Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo, May 20, 1872. 
Editor of AMERICAN HisToricaL REcorD. 

Dear Sir: 

I suppose that your idea of placing on 
record the names of the states, and where 
derived is for the purpose of perpetuating 
them as simply for a historical reason. 
But no matter what is the design it is a 
laudable one and for one I wish you had 
taken in a greater field, and also give 
whenever it can be done, the meaning of 
the Aboriginal appelatives of rivers, lakes 
and mountains. But errors areso abundant, 
the question is, are we not perpetuating 
falsehood rather than the truth? I observe 
in the state nomenclature, that some errors 
occur; and I have noticed these same 
errors or similar ones to have occurred in 
works of history and travels. Will you 
allow me to make corrections where I know 
there is an error. I have for the last five 
and thirty years been pretty well ac- 
quainted with the mixed languages of the 
North West spoken by the Ojibwees, 
Ottawas, Pottawatamies and kindred tribes; 
branches of the great Algonquin nation 
and must say I do know that the word 
Michigan is ‘‘ Michi Gumee’’ Great Water. 
The prefix Michi, is applied to animate 
and inanimate objects alike. There are 
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slight variations in its pronunciation and 
spelling, but they all designate something 
large, expanded, quantities of, &c. There 
the word Michigan can be applied to the 
State having so many lakelets and being 
nearly surrounded by water; it can be 
styled the place of Great Waters. The 
name is applied irrespective to the land as 
to the Lake. Now as regards Mississippi 
Missi or Michi meaning great, and must 
not be confounded with a similar word 
of the Dacota tongue having a very 
different meaning. ‘The same meaning is 
applied to that as to Michigan, but the 
latter half of the words are different. 
‘* Seepe’’ or ‘‘ Neebe’’ is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to a lake, or river by some of the 
western bands of Algonquins, while with 
other ‘‘Gumee’’ is used, but the ending 
shows the true meaning the ‘‘ee’’ implying 
water. It is all very romantic to say that 
the meaning in Indian is the ‘‘ Father of 
Waters’ ‘‘Long River,’’ &c. For aught 
I know tinow the Choctaw word, may 
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mean Long river but Mississippi is not 
Choctaw or any part and parcel of the 
Mobilian tongue but good Algonquin. 
It is high time to purge our history of these 
fanciful meanings and cease to term 
Niagara ‘‘ Thunder of Waters’’ because 
the old humbug H. R. S. once endeavored 
to palm that meaning off on the commu- 
nity, as to him the ‘ Neck’’ was not 
romantic enough. Missouri-Minnay Sotor 
both show the Dacota earmarks, and in 
both is applicable to turbid or muddy water. 

It is difficult to say why Rhode Island 
was so termed as the record of its nomi- 
nation is very brief. On the 13th of the 
first month, 1644, the General Court of 
Election’s passed the following: ‘‘It is 
ordered by this Court, that the Island 
commonly called Aquethneck, shall be 
from henceforth called the Isle of Rhodes, 
or Rhode Island.’’ This is all the record; 
neither in the history of the times or in 
private journals do we find any notice of 
the change or why. 





OLD RECORDS FROM NEW JERSEY. 


The first English emigrants to New 
Jersey soon discovered the necessity of 
having a faithful translation of the lan- 
guage used by the Aborigines. 

This grew out ot their social and business 
intercourse, coupled with the determination 
to deal fairly with this people—thus avoid 
dissatisfaction and perhaps bloodshed. 

The proper authorities of the Salem 
Colony with John Fenwick as Governor 
have left on record, in one of the books 
of those early periods, a translation of 
Indian terms into the English and which 
was, no doubt, considered the standard in 
all things pertaining thereto. 

Several of the manuscript books of the 
proceedings of the Courts of that Colony 
are on file in the office of the Secretary of 
State at Trenton New Jersey, and often 
examined with much interest by Antiqua- 
rians. 

The following is a copy of the translation 
above mentioned as made in 1684. 


The ‘Indian Interpreter’ as copied 
from the Salem Town Records Liber B in 
the office of the Secretary of State at 
Trenton, New Jersey, 1684. 


Cuttle 

Nisha 

Necca 

Neuwa 

Palen-ah 

Cuttas 

Nephas 

Haas 

Pescunk 

Telen 

Tellen oak Cutte 
Tellen oak Nisha 
Tellen oak Necca 
Tellen oak Neuwa 
Tellen oak Palen-ah 
Tellen oak Cuttas 
Tellen oak Nephas 
Tellen oak Haas 


One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 

Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 

Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen 
Fifteen 
Sixteen 
Seventeen 
Eighteen 











Tellen oak Pescunk Nineteen 
Nisssinack Twenty 
Sickenon Turkey 
Kahake Goose 
Quing Quing Duck 
Neckaleckas Hen 
Copohan Sturgeon 
Harno ; Shad 
Hurissameck Cat fish 
Sehacameck Eel 
Cakickan Perch 
Lamis: Fish 
Weeko Tallow or Suet 
Pomce Grease or any fat 
Kee man holum Wilt thou buy 
Nee man holum I will buy 
Kecho Kee wingenum What wilt thou 
have or what hast 

thou a mind to have 

Kec loe Keckoe hee Wingenum Say 
thou what thou has a mind to 
Newingenum I have a mind to 
Kake or Sewan Wampum 
Alloguipeper Hat or Cap 
Aquewan Coat or Wollen Cloak 
Wepeck a quenan White Match Coat 
Limbiss Lymen Cloth or Shirt 
Saccutackan Breeches 
Cockoon Stockings 
Seppock Shoes 
Pickickan Gun 
Punck Powder 
Alunse Lead 
Assin Stone, Iron, Brass &c 
Assimus Kettle or Pot 
Tomahickan Axe 
Quippeleno Hoe 
Pocksucan Knife 
Tocosheta Pair of Scizzors 
Shanta Tobacco 
Hapockon Pipe 
Brandywine Rum &c &c 
Hiyotlueetap Thou good friend, or 
good be to thee, friend 

Tackonen Whence Comest thou 


Tack taugh, or tana Ke matcha Whith- 

er goest thou 
Vudogu Yonder (a little way) 
Keck o lunse What is thy name 
Hickole Yonder (farther. a great way) 
Kecko Ke hatta What hast thou 
Matta ne hatta I have nothing 
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Nee hatta I have 
Cutte hatta One Buck 
Monshuta A Doe 
Hayes A Skin not dressed 
Hay A Skin dressed 
Tomoque Beaver 
Huni Kick Otter 
Mwes Elk 
Mack Boar 
Hocus ' Fox 
Nahaununm i Raccon 
Lingwes ae Wild Cat 
Hamrick mee Squirrel 
Iumaummas Hare 
Miningus Mink 
Iwse Meat or flesh 
Kush-Kush Hog 
Copy Horse 
Winneunggus Mare 
Muse Cow 
Nonackon Milch 
Makees Sheep 
Minnee Drink or Ale 
Pishbee Small Beer 
Hosequen Corn 
Pone Bread 
Hoppenas Turnips 
Seckha Salt 
Kee Wengenumune Dost you like this 
Matta No 
Me matta Wingenum I do not care forit 
Sing Koatum I do not care I will cast 
it away 

Mochee Aye or Yes 
Me manholum I will buy it 
Ke manis kin une Wilt thou sell this 
Keeko 3 What 
Keeko gull une How many Guilders 
for this 

Keko Meele What wilt thou give for 
this 

Cutte Wickan Cake one fathom of 
Wampum 

Nee Melee I will give the 
Cutte teepa One stiver or farthing 


Cutte Gull One Guilder or Six pence 
Momo licomum I will leave this in 
pawn 

Singa Kee natunum When wilt thou 
fetch it 

Singa Kee peta When wilt thou bring it 
Undogue Yonder 
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Necka Corwin After three sleeps or 
Three days hence 
When wilt thou 
fetch it 

When 

To day. This day. 

a day 

By and by 

To morrow 

When hadst thou it 
Why didst thou 
lend it 

What hast thou brought 
Six Ducks 

It’s good 

It’s bad 

Its good for nothing 
Its very handsome 
Its very ugly 

Thou wilt fight 

Get thee Gone 
Undoque matape Sit yonder 
Ne’ mathit wingenum We will be quiet 
Noa Come hither or Come back 
Payo To come 
Match poh He is come or coming 
Raa Munga Within 
Cochmink Without 
Tongshena Open 
Poka Shut 
Scunda The door 
Kee Ca Kenus Thou art Drunk 
Opposicon Beyond thyself 
Hus Ko Oppsicon Much Drunk 
Mockenick A great deal 
Tonkit A little 
Maleema Cacko Give me somthing 
Abij or bee Water 
Minatau A little cup to drink in 
Mitchen Victulas 
Mets Date 
Poneta let it alone 
Hugko lallacutta I am very angry 
Ke hus Ko nalan Thou art very idle 
Chingo Ke matcha When wilt thou go 
Mesic Kecy Make haste 
Shamahola Run 
Hus Ko taquatle Its very cold 
Ne Dogwatcha I’m very cold I freeze 
Whinne Snow or Hail 
Ahalea coon hatta) Have abundance of 
Hail, Snow and Ice 


Tana Ke natunum 


Singa 
Incka or Kisquicka. 


Hapitcha 

Alloppan 

‘Tana Hatta 

Quash matta die con 


Kacko pata \ 
Cuttas Quingquing 
Olet 

Matta Olet 

Matta ruti 

Husko Seeka 
Husko Matit 

Ke runa matauka 
Jough Matcha 
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Take 

Suckolon tisquicka 
Rean 

Sick quim 
Nippinge 
Tacockquo 

Tana Ke wigwham 
Hock ung Ket haning 
Tana matcha ana 


Freeze 

A rainy day 
Winter 

The Spring 

y° Summer 

The fall 

Where is thy house 
By y® River 
Where goes the gate 

(or yate) 

Go yonder 

Tree 

There stands a tree 
Mama do Wickon 
Peach or Cherry 

Grapes 

Apple 

Corn 

Mill 

Flour or Meal 

Grind it 

Bag or Basket 

It’s broke 

A North West Wind 

Y* ground will burn and 
be destroyed 

A Chamber 

Where I. 

I look for a place to lie 
down 

And sleep 

For I am sleepy 
To morrow 

I will go a hunting 
In y* woods 
Going to look 

a Buck 

I have caught 

a Buck 

Accoke Snake 
Mock erick accoke Rattle Snake 
Husko purso Very sick or near death 
Innamanden A sore, hurt, cut or bruise 
Respahala Y* small pox 
Nupane Y° ague 
Sniguape Hold your tongue 
Sniguape Kock in hatta Be quiet, the 
earth has them, they are dead 

Grass or any green herb 
The ground 

A plantation 

My Country 


Jough undoque 
Hitock 

Hitock nepa 
Manamturi Kan 
Mana dickon 
Virum 
Acotetha 
Hosquen 
Cahockon 
Rocat 

Keen hammon 
Nutae 
Paquehero 
Roanouh heen 
Rutte hock 


Hock cung 
Quequera 
Qulamtanansi 


Oke cowin 

Kee catungo 
Aloppau 

Ne nattunum haissi 
Takene 

Altoon attonamon 


Matcha pauluppa Shuta 


Sheek 
Hocking 
Hockeh ookon 
Nee Tutona 











Owritta A Plain, even, smooth 
Oana Path or Highway 
Sniga Montauke When we fight 
Ne holock Do hurt 
Ne rune husce huissase We are afraid 
Opche hwissase Always afraid 
Ne olockotoon We run into holes 
Kockoke linse une What dost thou call 

this 
Checonck ' Looking Glass 
Powatahan A pair of Bellows 
Itcohoha : A Cradle. 
Momol hickon Book or Paper 
Seckock Table, Chair or Chest 
Sepussing Creek 
Kitt hanning River 
Maholo Canoe 


Rena Moholo 
Taune Ke hatta 
Ne taulle Ke rune 


Where has thou it 
I will tell thee 


Ne Maugholame I bought it 
Ke kemuta Thou hast stole it 
Matta ne Kamuta No I did not steal it 
Taune maugholame Where didst thou 
buy it 

A B ondoquo Yond of AB 
B C Sickomelee B C will give me so 
much for it 

Swwee All 
Hockung Tappin  — God 
Manitto The Devil 
Renus leno A man 
Peray A lad 


Great Boat or Ship’ 
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Penaetit A Boy 
Issimus A Brother 
Runcassis A Cousin 
Mitthurrus Husband 
Squaw . Wife 
Noeck Father 
Anna Mother 
Haxis An old woman 
Aguittit A little girl 
Kins Kiste Maid ripe for marriage 
Papouse Sucking child 
Munockon Monk or woman 
Qualis Master 
Tolle muse Servant 
Wheel The head 
Meelha The hair 
Skinch The eyes 
Hickiwat The nose 
Turr The mouth 
Wippet The teeth 
Pentor Y° ear or hearing 
Quaquangan The neck 
Nacking The hands 
Ponacka Two hands 
Huckun _ The back 
Wotigh The belly 
Hickott The legs 
Ceet The feet 
Jucka A day 
Kishquecon A week 
Kisho A month 
Cothtingo A year 
Passica cutten Half a year 





The Recorp is indebted to Mr. GEORGE C. MASON 
of Newport, R. I. for the following sketch : 


The little that we know of the African 
Slave Trade is confined almost exclusively 
to the traffic carried on subsequent to the 
Act of 1794, prohibiting the importation 
of slaves, with, perhaps, an outline (em- 
bracing a few general facts in the form of 
statistics) confined in great part to the 
traffic that was renewed by the Americans 
after the Declaration of Peace. Just prior 
to the Revolution the trade was in its most 
flourishing state ; and when, in 1784, trade 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE IN COLONIAL TIMES. 


and commerce once more fell into the old 
channels, the fleet-sailing vessels of New 
England revived a traffic that had enriched 
the colonists, and which promised extra- 
ordinary returns after the long interruption 
occasioned by the war. The Colonists 
had not only been countenanced in the 
traffic by the mother country, but were 
encouraged by the throne and stimulated 
to the utmost activity by competitors in 
England, France and Spain. * John Haw- 
kins had been honored with knighthood 
by Queen Elizabeth, for making known 
to his countrymen ‘that negroes were 
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very good merchandize in Hispaniola, and 
that stores of them might easily be had in 
Guinea.’’ The King of Portugal, enthu- 
siastic over the exploits of Gonzales, had 
styled himself ‘‘ Lord of Guinea.’’ Charles 
V. no less elated at the prospect of large 
returns, granted an exclusive patent to a 
chosen few to supply his possessions in the 
West Indies with negroes. Las Casas 
gave this measure the weight of his influ- 
ence, and with it the countenance of the 
Church; and the English ‘‘ Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts’’ (which supplied our infant settle- 
ments with religious instruction) found 
itself in the enjoyment of a plantation in 
Barbadoes, and under the necessity of 
purchasing fresh hands from time to time, 
to keep up the stock. King James, as 
Queen Elizabeth had done, granted a 
patent to a company of traders on the 
coast of Guinea. William and Mary, 
taking a broader view of the field so un- 
expectedly developed, made the African 
Slave Trade free to all. But it was not 
till the signing of the treaty of Utrecht 
that the flood gates were opened wide. 
By that treaty England engaged to carry 
out the contract of the old French Guinea 
Company, and thus pledged herself to 
import into the new world, in the space 
of thirty years, one hundred and forty- 
four thousand slaves! Under the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that the colo- 
nists were called upon to do their part in 
the great work of freighting negroes from 
the coast of Africa. 

By all, the trade in negroes was deemed 
alike proper and legitimate. It had its 
advocates at the barand in the pulpit. In 
the eyes of the manufacturer it had a 
commercial value that could hardly be 
estimated, and the philanthropist saw in 
it the means of enlightening a race plunged 
in heathen darkness.’ Birmingham and 
Marichester got up wares suited to the new 
market, and the arts were not behind the 


1 One good old elder, whose “‘ ventures’ on the coast had 
pulenniy turned out well, always returned thanks on the 
ol 


Sunday following the arrival of a slaver in the harbor of 
Newport, ‘‘ that an overruling Providence had been pleased 
to bring to this land of freedom another cargo of ben ighted 
heathen, to enjoy the blessing of a Gospel dispensation. 
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trades, for Stothard painted ‘‘ the voyage 
of the Sable Venus from Angola to the 
West Indies,’’ and a member of Parliament 
made the dusky queen the subject of his 
muse: 


“ Her skin excell’d the raven’s plume, 
Her breath the fragrant orange bloom, 
Her eye the tropic beam : 
Soft was her lip of silken down, 
And mild her look as evening sun 
That gilds the Corbre stream.” 


The trade was wholly unorganized at 
the time when the American Colonies first 
took part in it, and it remained so till 
near the close of the last century, often 
proving disastrous to those engaged in it. 
It was, in fact, a scramble on the coast for 
slaves, as the following letter from the 
Captain of a slaver will show: 


“ Anamaboe, October 27th 1736. 
“ Sir: 

After my Respects to you, these may Inform 
how it is with me at pres’nt. I bless God I Injoy 
my health very well as yett, but am like to have a 
long and trublesum voyage of it, for there never 
was so much Rum on the Coast at one time before. 
Nor y* like of ye french ships was never seen before, 
for y* whole Coast is full of them, for my part I can 
give no guess when I shall get away, for I purchest 
but 27 slaves since I have been here, for slaves is 
very scarce: we have had nineteen sails of us at 
one time in y* Rhoad, so that those ships that used 
to cairy pryme slaves off is now forsed to take any 
that comes: heare is 7 sails of us Rume men that 
we are ready to devour one another, for our Case is 
Desprit. Sr. I beg that you will Exist my famely 
in what they shall want, for I no not when I shall 
git home to them myself. I have had the misfortin 
to Bury my chefe mate on ye 21st of Sept. and one 
man more, and Lost the negro man Prymus and 
Adam over board on my pasedge, one three weeks 
after another: that makes me now very weke handed, 
for out of what is left thair is two that is good for 
nothing. Capt. Hamond has bin heare six months 
and has but 60 slaves on bord. My hearty servis 
to your spouse and famely. I am y’rs to Com* 

JOHN GRIFFEN,” 


It was not till a sharp competition and 
after repeated losses that the lesson taught 
by experience was turned to account—till 
pens were erected and factors established 
at accessible points, with depots of supplies 
suited to the wants of the natives, who 
gathered the slaves in’ the interior and 
brought them bound to the coast. When 
all this was done, complaints like the 











above were rarely heard ; for on the arrival 
of a vessel on the coast, the Captain 
usually found the pens full, and he had 
only to agree with the factor for a cargo, 
ship in a few hours the number of heads 
purchased and immediately turn his prow 
homeward. 

Without going into any extended re- 
marks on the slave trade, I purpose here 
to give a few facts connected with the part 
taken in it by New England prior to the 
Revolution, drawn from original papers 
which have fallen into my hands, and 
which, for more than a century, have been 
hid away in garrets, under the eaves of old 
houses and in strange out-of-the-way places, 
buried in a mass of rubbish that required 
both time and patience to sift it thoroughly. 

The limited size of the vessels employed 
in running to and from the coast of Africa, 
was one of the most striking features of the 
slave trade, as carried on by the Colonists. 
The larger number were not more than 
forty or fifty tons burthen. In time the 
capacity of vessels so employed was mate- 
rially increased, but eventually it was 
limited to a maximum of two hundred 
tons, it being found in practice that the 
smaller vessels were the most profitable. 

I can give no better description of a 
vessel of this class than is found in the 
wording of a contract for building one of 
the largest in use at that day: 


“Articles of agreement made and concluded 
upon this first day of November, one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-seven, and in the Twenty-first 
year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George II; 
King of Great Britain, &c. betwixt Stephen Brown 
and Caleb Clapp, both of Warren, in the County 
of Bristole, in the Colony of Rhode Island, ship- 
wrights, on the first part, and Richard White and 
William Jones, of Newport, in the County of 
Newport, in the Colony aforesaid, Merchants, on 
the other part. 

“Witnesseth, That the said Stephen Brown and 
Caleb Clapp, for themselves, their heirs, executors 
and administrators, do covenant, promise and agree 
to and with the said Richard White and William 
Jones, their heirs, executors, administrators and 
assigns, that they, the said Stephen Brown and 
Caleb Clapp, shall build or cause to he built at 
their building place in aforesaid, a good 
Brigantine or vessel of the dimensions following : 
Sixty feet length by the keel, straight rabbet, and 
length of the rake forward to be fourteen feet, three 
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foot and one half of which to be put into the keel, 
so that she will then be sixty-three feet keel and 
eleven feet rake forward. Twenty-three feet by 
the beam, ten feet in the hold, and three feet ten 
inches betwixt decks,! and twenty inches waste. 
Rake abaft to be according to the usual proportions, 
to have a sufficient false stern. Keel to be sided 
thirteen inches &c. &c. “Then follows a minute 
description of the planking and other details. She 
was to be launched by the first of the following 
August, and the builders were to be paid at the rate 
of £ 24, old tenor per ton,” 


In 1752, the expense of building a sloop 
of go tons, in Newport, was £ 27, per 
ton, and for a double decker £ 34 per ton 
was charged ; the builders, in either case, 
included in their contract the mast, yards, 
booms and bowsprit, and the work of 
caulking, the owner finding the oakum, 
pitch and tar. This vessel was to be paid 
for in the following manner: ‘‘ one-third 
dry goods, one-third West Indies goods 
and one-third cash.'! The same class of 
vessels could be built in Swansey (a small 
town in the upper part of the State) it was 
asserted, at one-fifth part cheaper than in 
Newport. 

Ships were by no means common and 
they were confined almost exclusively to 
the European trade. Ina long and patient 
search the papers of only one have fallen 
into my hands—those of the Fame, a 
private armed vessel, owned in Newport 
and noted in her day.? Her keel was but 
79 feet in length; beam 26% feet, hold 
11'9”. She had a double deck, which 
was only accorded to vessels intended for 
privateers or slavers, and when not engaged 
in privateering she was employed in trade. 





1 The space allotted to slaves who were confined in a sitting 
posture, ‘This space, when cruelty became more refined, was 
reduced to three feet three inches, in height, and in crowded 
vessels from ten to thirteen inches of surface was all the room 
allowed to each slave. ‘The loss attending the crowding 
together of so large a number of human oom in a space so 
limited, ultimately led to a reform that limited the number of 
slaves to the tonnage of the vessel, 


2 She was very successful as a privateer and in connection 
with the snow Cesar, another armed vessel, owned by the 
same parties, was employed to take troops and stores to Cape 
Breton, during the s' of Louisburg, for which sérvice, and 
for assistance there at that time, the ownérs received 
the sum of £ 32.626.5’ o” from Massachusetts, and a subscri 
tion of £2.053.13.4 from the Merchants of Rhode Island. S$! 
was evidently o' horcign build and Lpeetiy a prize, for her 
hull was ‘‘ built of Spanish Cedar, Mahogany and Mad F, 
Her consort the snow Omesar, was pone ny + | lost on the 
Bermuda shoals. Her measurements were as follows: Keel, 
55% feet, beam 22 feet, hold 10 feot. 
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Sloops, schooners and brigantines were in 
general use with, occasionally, a snow—a 
class of vessels wholly unknown to the 
present generation. Schooners were first 
employed about 1715; they rapidly came 
into favor, and with sloops took precedent 
of every other class of vessels. They 
carried no topmasts, made quick passages 
and were manned by a very limited num- 
berof hands. Many vessels of only twenty 
tons burthen were engaged in the West 
Indies trade. One of them is thus de- 
scribed in her Custom House permit : 


“ Newport. 


“By the Honorable STEPHEN Hopkins Esq. 
Governor of the Colony of Rhode Island, &c, 


“ Permission is hereby granted unto Benj. Wea- 
ver, Commander of the Sloop Welcome, burthen 
twenty tons, or thereabouts, navigated with five men, 
Plantation build, and duly qualified to sail for 
Barbadoes, having entered and cleared at the Naval 
Office and all other his Majesty’s offices in this 
place, according to law, and for whom this shall be 
a sufficient let pass. 


“Given under my Hand and Seal at Arms, 
This twentieth day of April 1756, in the 
twenty ninth year of his Majesty’s reign, 

STEPHEN Hopkins,” 


[SEAL] 


Passed the Naval Office, 
Benj. Nichols, Nav. Offit.” 


The smallest vessels I have found en- 
gaged in the slave trade were of forty tons 
burthen and I shall have occasion to refer 
to a number of them. Small vessels were 
more highly prized and commanded higher 
rates than large ones. The ship Fame, 
already referred to, was offered for charter 
in South Carolina, in 1746, and the Con- 
signee wrote to the owners as follows: 
‘*Captain Thompson has been offered 
4£,7-10 per ton for Amsterdam and 10 per. 


ét. primage; have advised him to wait a 


few days longer, and if he cannot obtain 
more to take up with it. If he had a 
small vessel he could readily obtain 5s per 
ton more.’ Coast Captains uniformly 


1 Some idea of the freights obtained yt gathered from 
ti 


the following extract from a letter dated on, Decr. 13th 
1756. The information had just been received from Jamaica. 

‘Capt. Stebbins is loading at Nevis @ 10 .s but his vessel 
is fortified. Mr. Faneuil has a brig loading at Jamaica, @ 
8.8 She is 125 tons and he tells us that by the masters ac- 
count, he shall make £1100, freight, The small freight, which 
is the most profitable, will probably all be shipped, but we 
can have room between decks,”’ 
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objected to large vessels, and I am led to 
believe that the majority of the vessels 
employed in Colonial times were under 
eighty tons burthen. The Fame, a favorite 
name, was a schooner of fifty tons. She 
had been a Spanish privateer, taken by 
Capt. James Allen, of the Sloop Revenge 
‘*a private man-of-war,’” brought into 
Newport, condemned as a lawful prize, in 
1742, and was sold as she stood for £1000, 
Current Money of Rhode Island, and 
proved to. be a good investment. The 
Schooner May Flower registered eighty- 
eighttons. Sloop Z/iizadeth, seventy-three 
tons. Brigantine Grayhound, one hun- 
dred and forty tons (an unusually large 
vessel.) Schooner /ames, sixty tons. 
Sloop Lucretia, forty-two tons. Little 
Beckey, forty tons, and many others, of 
about the same capacity, that might be 
named, without referring to those under 
forty tons, engaged exclusively in bringing 
molasses from the West Indies to be dis- 
tilled into rum for the slave trade. 

The limited value of these vessels is2. 
another striking feature of the times. 
Captain James, of the brigantine Sander- 
son, (a vessel that subsequently made, as 
I shall show, several profitable voyages to 
the coast of Africa) had authority to offer 
her for sale in 1745, the year she was built, 
for £450, Jamaica currency, the vessel to 
be delivered in New England, on her return 
trip from the West Indies, and no purcha- 
ser was secured for her. The snow Susey, one 
hundred and thirty tons, was purchased in 
Boston in 1759, with her outfit, for £568, 
lawful money. Thecost of many of these 
vessels might be given here, but as we have 
no means of knowing their condition when 
offered for sale, except in the case of the 
Sanderson, as shown by her register, we 
are not in a position to judge of the price 
they brought when thrown upon the 
market. 

The crews were always small. Many 
Sloops and Schvoners bound to the West 
Indies, had with the captain and mate, a 
cooper, two men and a boy. It was the 
cooper’s place to put together the hogsheads 
for the return cargo of molasses, and he 
employed himself on the outward passage 















in making bungs, heads, &c. preparatory to 
the work of putting his materials together 
on reaching port. 

The owners of slavers were directly 
interested in the -vessels employed in 
freighting merchandize to and from the 
West Indies, the Carolinas and European 
ports. From the Carolinas they obtained 
the necessary supply of naval stores, and 
from Europe, in exchange for rum, mo- 
lasses lumber &c. they received cordage 
and duck, and a variety of articles that 
were needed for their trade with the West 
Indies and the coast ot Africa; and the 
West Indies supplied them with cocoa, 
indigo, coffee and molasses, principally the 
latter, in return for the products of the 
north, of a mixed character, as will be seen 
by the following bill of lading, which 
may be taken as a fair sample of an out- 
ward cargo: 

**Codfish, 9 hhds: mackerel, 20 bbs: 
oil, 10 bbs: pork, 4314 bbs: beef, 20 bbs; 
blackwalnut chairs, 1 doz: tar, 11 bbs: 
bread, 13 quarter casks: corn, 240 bushels; 
lard, 7 firkins: wax candles, 15 boxes: 
tallow do. 14 boxes: hoops 3000 (hhds: 
boards, 13,663 ft. staves, 7800 (nds) 
shingles, 10,250: sheep, 26: hogs,52: 
horses, 15: with water, hay, &c.”’ 

The above were shipped on board a 
brigantine of forty tons burthen, bound to 
St. Vincent and thence to St. Eustatia for 
a cargo of molasses. I have examined 
many bills of lading of that period (the 
middle of the last century) and have found 
in them the most singular ventures: in 
one instance a feather bed, which called to 
mind the cargo of warming pans shipped 
to the West Indies by the late Lord 
Timothy Dexter—a venture that turned 
out well, it is said, odd as it may appear. 

The tar and shingles in the above in- 
voice, came from the Carolinas: the other 
articles were all from New England. 
Taunton furnished immense number of 
staves, and the hoops were from the 
shores of Narragansett Bay. ‘There were 
two qualities of staves. The white oak 
were used for rum hogsheads and the red 
oak were for molasses and sugar hogsheads. 
There were also two grades of water casks, 
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distinguished as ‘‘common”’ and ‘‘Guinea.”” 
The latter were rated one-third higher 
than the former, and were worth from two 
and a half to three dollars each. 

The following is a fair specimen of the 
orders given to a Captain about sailing for 
the West Indies. 

“Newport, March 13th, 1752. 
“Capt. Davin Linpsay, 

“You being master of my brigantine Sanderson 
and ready to sail, my orders are that you embrace 
the first opportunity of wind and weather and 
proceed for the Island of St. Vincent, where, please 
God you arrive; there dispose of your cargo on the 
best terms you can: what you cant get money for, 
take good cocoa. When you have disposed of, your 
cargo and receive your pay, proceed to St. Eustatia, 
there lay out your money in good molasses and 
proceed home with all possible dispatch. Should 
you not have money enough to load you with 
molasses, you may sell what cocoa you have in 
order to purchase molasses, if it be plenty. If not 
desire you’l only employ your money in molasses 
and bring the cocoa home with you. 

Notwithstanding my order to sell at St. Vincent, 
if you find your cargo is not in demand, desire 
you will proceed to Dominico (taking care not to 
go within three leagues of Martinico) and endeav- 
or to sell what part of your cargo you may have 
left there for money, if you think it will answer 
better than at St. Eustatia, You must take care 
not to take any of the produce ‘of the French 
Islands on board, or any goods from old France, 
before you arrive at St. Eustatia (St. Vincent and 
Dominico are not undétstood to be French islands.) 

“ You must observe'to set your cooper to work 
as soon as you arrive at St Vincent, and let him 
have all the assistance you can, in order to geta 
sufficient number of casks made. Should you meet 
with any Frenchman who has got a good permission 
to carry a vessel amongst them, you may go if you 
can agree to our advantage, but not otherwise. Be 
careful not to go without having a firm agreement, 
and should you sell them your cargo, you must have 
your load of molasses, and the. remainder in 
anything that will answer best, taking care to agree 
for so much molasses &c, clear of all charges, to be 
delivered on board, or at least at the bay where you 
may lay. You may, perhaps, meet with some 
Frenchman who has French papers, who may 

ropose to make a French bottom of your vessel ; 
But desire that you will not take up with any such 
proposal, as I would not have you go on any illicit 
trade. On the whole, if you find that your cargo 
will not answer tolerably well at some of the 
aforementioned ports, desire you will proceed to 
yamaice, there Pag the best you can and proceed 

ome with all possible dispatch. After getting 
what molasses you can, your boards and horses you 
must sell at the first port, if possible, as the horses 
will not do to cary to Jamaica, as it will be too long 
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to keep them on board. I shall not add but desire 
you to let me have from you by all opportunities, I 
wish you a good voyage and am your loving owner 
and hnmble servant. 
“ WILLIAM JOHNSTON.” 
“ Above is a copy of orders, which I promise to 
follow.” 
“Davin Linpsay.” 


An effort was always made to get as much 
ready money as possible; but the trade 
was carried on to a great extent by means 
of barter, and cocoa seems to have been 
adapted as a standard of value. Horses, 
for example, were each worth from seven 
to eight hundred pounds of cocoa. A 
barrel of beef was worth one hundred 
pounds: flour, eighty or ninety pounds: 
pork, about eighty pounds to the half 
barrel: a barrel of mackerel, sixty or 
seventy pounds: codfish, forty to forty-five 
pounds per quintal ; shingles, fifty pounds 
per thonsand, and sheep fifty pounds each. 
Cocoa when brought to the colonies, was 
shipped to Europe, where it was readily 
exchanged for.other articles. Cash returns 
were usually in the form of bills of 
exchange on London, or in coin, generally 
pistoles.: The proper weight of the latter 
was 16 cwt. but they were frequently short, 
and it was a very common practice to 
employ a goldsmith to ‘‘ play’’ them with 
gold, which was attended with but a 
trifling expense over and above the cost of 
the gold used for this purpose. 

The cash value of a number of merchant- 
able articles in 1738, was as follows: 


“ Paramaribo price current Mch, 28,” 1738 
Beef 15 @ 16 gilders ye bb. 
Pork 5 “ “ 
Mackerel os « «@ 
Salt 2 
Staves 
Niggers 
Boards 
Horses 
Rum 


50 “ “ M. 
150 @ 200 “ — each. 
¥ stiver ye foot. 
30 @ 40gilders each. 
12 stivers ye gal. 

It will be seen by the above “ orders’’ 
that molasses was the one thing wanted, 
and it will be found that it was the bulk 
of every cargo imported from the West 
Indies. Even the odious ‘‘ Sugar’’ or as 
it was generally called ‘‘ the Molasses act,’’ 
injurious as it was to the Colonies, did not 
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check the importation, for the demand for 
rum was constantly on the increase, and 
without molasses there could be no rum. 
It is not an easy matter to get at its real 
value, and it is only when the invoice is 
made out in dollars and cents or in sterling, 
which was seldom the case, that we are 
sure of making no mistake in this particu- 
lar. Molasses was offered in Boston in 
1764, at 25 cents per gal. Gov. Bernard, 
in his letters on ‘‘ The Trade and Govern- 
ment of America, 1764,’’ gives one and 
sixpence as ‘‘a middling price, as sold out 
of merchant’s storehouses.’’ The average 
price in the West Indies, taken from a 
large number of invoices, was 13 d. or 14 
d. per. gal., to which must be added the 
expense of importation. 

At times molasses was in great demand, 
but little of it, when once landed in the 
Colonies, was ever shipped, except in the 
shape of rum, Cap. Isaac Freeman tried 
to procure a cargo of rum and molasses in 
Newport, in 1752, for his coasting sloop ; 
but there were so many vessels preparing 
for the Guinea Coast, that it was impossi- 
ble to purchase either article. This was in 
May. Mr. Thomas Boylstone wrote from 
Boston to Newport, the following June, 
for molasses, and received for reply that all 
the molasses in port found its way into the 
still, in order to send vessels to the Guinea 
Coast. Capt. Freeman was persistent in 
his demand for a cargo for his sloop, and 
received a letter on this subject, dated 
Newport June 19th, 1752. 

“ We are sorry to find you are ordering your sloop 
here in expectation of having her loaded with rum 
in about five weeks. We cannot give you encour- 
agement of getting that quantity of rum these three 
months, for there are now so many vessels lading 
for Guinea, we cant get one hogshead of rum for 
the cash, and am obliged so let our sloop lay by for 
the want of about twelve hogsheads, which we 
dont expect to get under a month with all cash, and 
we have been lately to New London and all along 


the sea port towns, in order to purchase the 
molasses, but cant get one hogshead.”’ 


Under such a pressure the market for 
molasses must have been in a very satis- 
factory state, and the freighting business 
could not have been other than good. 
The cost of distilling was five and one 











half pence per. gallon, and good distillers 
were expected to turn out gallon for gallon, 
but the average was about ninety six 
gallons of rum to every hundred gallons 
of molasses. The number of still-houses 
in operation was almost beyond belief. In 
Newport there were no less than twenty- 
two running without interruption. A still 
house in Boston in 1735, owned by a Mr. 
Childs, was esteemed one of the most 
commodious and best arranged of any in 
use at that time, and was the model of 
many subsequently built in other places. 
The expense of building the cisterns and 
vats was from 14 5. to 16 s. per. hundred 
gallons, exclusive of the cost of the 
lumber, and it was stated at that time 
(1735) that there were but two men in 
Boston who rightly understood putting 
them together. The cost of three copper 
stills and heads, three pewter worms and 
two pewter cranes, in London, in 1735, 
was £546. 115. 3d. 

The importance of the rum manufacture 
was made apparent during the controversy 
before the Board of Trade, in 1750, 
between the sugar planters of Jamaica, 
and the Northern Colonists, when it was 
shown to be the ‘‘Chief Manufacture’’ of 
the Colonists, and that upwards of fifteen 
thousand hogsheads of molasses were 
annually converted into rum in the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts alone. The West 
Indies were also producing four and one- 
half million gallons per. annum, and 
England annually sent to the Coast of 
Guinea two thousand hogsheads of her 
own manufacture, from French and Dutch 
molasses. With rum the Colonists carried 
on a lucrative trade with the Indians, 
corn and pork were purchased with it of 
the farmers, and it served to keep the 
fisheries alive. Full one-quarter of the 
product of the New England and New- 
foundland fisheries was of an inferior 
quality, known to the trade as ‘‘refuse’’ 
or ‘‘Jamaica fish,’’ all of which was 
bought up with rum and sent to the West 
Indies, with large invoices of second rate 
horses, in exchange for molasses, to be 
worked into rum as soon as it entered a 
northern port. There was no article that 
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could take the place of rum in the African 
trade. European goods had been found 
to be utterly worthless for this purpose. 
In such matters the experience of those 
who have applied the proper test, is our 
best guide, and we will therefore take the 
epinion of Captain George Scott, who 
was on the coast in 1740, with a mixed 
cargo, which he wished to exchange for 
slaves. 


“ Fune ye 13 1740 at Sea Latt. 8° 30’ ” N. 
* Long. 39° 30’” W. 

“* Gentlemen :—Meeting with this opportunity I 
was very glad to acquaint you of our miserable 
voyage. We left Anamaboe ye 8th of May, with most 
of our people andslavessick. We have lost 29slaves. 
Our purchase was 129. My negro Bonner is ded: 
the slaves we have left is now all recovered. We 
have five that swell’d and how it will be with them 
I can’t tell. We have one-third of dry cargo left, 
and two hhgs. rum. If I had staid there for it and 
sold I believe I should lost all our slaves. I think 
to proceed to Antigo and fitt y* sloop and take y 
other trial on the coast. It will not dotogive it up 
for one bad bout. If I go directly back I’ll sell y* 
rum for gold, if I gitt but twenty pence for it before 
I’llby slaves, The slaves that died, I believe there 
was one above twenty-two years old and none 
under fourteen. I have sent by Captain Lindsay 
sixteen ounces of gold, which is all. I wrote you 
by Capt. Kinnecut, who sail’d y* roth, April. I 
have repented a hundred times y* lying of them 
dry es 9 Had we laid out two thousand pound in 
rum, bread and flour, it would purchased more in 
value than all our dry goods. I have paid a good 
part of the wages. My serviss to all friends, pray 
excuse all blunders, for I am now aboard Capt. 
Lindsay and in haste to gitt aboard. 

‘«* Gentlemen I remain your humble servt 

“Gro. Scort.” 


With the rum in hand there was no 
difficulty in fitting out a slaver, for the 
venture promised better returns than any 
other branch of trade, and for the present 
we will follow the fortunes of one of these 
traders, taking first thé brigantine Sander- 
son, already referred to, Capt. David 
Lindsay. * We have seen her fitted out for 
the West Indies, for a cargo of molasses, 
March 13th, ‘‘1752, and on the 2oth, of’’ 
following June we hear of her at St. 
Eustatia, where she had taken on board 
3279 gals. of molasses (a full cargo for 
her was 10,000 gals.) and her Captain was 
bargaining for more. Ina letter from that 
place to the owners, he declares his vessel 
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to be ‘*very tite and good as yet,’’ but 
there seems to have been some fear that 
she would not remain so long, which was 
fully realized before she had completed her 
next voyage. On her return to Newport 
she was fitted out for the African trade, 
for which she had already been registered, 
as follows ; 


“ NEWPORT 
“ Rhode Island. 


“In pursuance of an Act of Parlia- 
ment made and passed in the 7th 
and 8th years of the Reign of 
King William the Third, enti- 
tled, an act for preventing 
Fraud, and: Regulating Abuses 
in the Plantation Trade. 
“JuRAT: William Johnston, of Newport, in the 

Colony of Rhode Island &c. Merchant. 

“That the Brigantine, called the Sanderson, 
whereof David Landsay is at present master, being 
a square stern’d vessel of the burthen of about 
Forty tons, was built at Portsmouth, in the Colony 
aforesaid, in the year Seventeen Hundred and 
Forty-five, as appears by a former Register, now 
cancelled, and that this deponent at present is sole 
owner thereof, and that no Foreigner, directly or 
indirectly, hath any share or part or Interest therein, 

“ WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 

“Which oath abovesaid, was made before 
us, William Greene Esq. Governor of 

the Colony aforesaid, and Joseph Wanton Esq. 

collector and principle officer of His Maiestey’s 
customs in said Colony. 


[SEAL] 


[SEAL] 


* Given under our hands and seals at Newport, 
abovesaid, this twelfth day of March, Anno Dom. 
1752, in the Twenty-fifth year of his Majestey’s 
Reign. “W. GREENE.” 

“Custom House, Newport. R. I. 

Rec’d, Ex’d and Del. 

J. WANTON.” 


Her ‘‘ portage bill’’ numbered the Cap- 
tain, two mates and six men. Nosurgeon 
was then employed, though at a subsequent 
day it was found to be to the interest of 
the owners to make a liberal allowance for 
one, but which allowance by no means 
equalled that of a surgeon on board a 
privateer.’ She took on board ‘ 80 hhds. 
six bbs. and 3 tierce of rum, containing 
8220 gals. 79 bars of iron (known as 
‘* African iron,’’ and got up expressly for 
the trade) 19 bbs. flour, 4 tierces rice, 2 
bbs. snuff, 28 iron pots, zobbs. tar, 3 bbs. 


1 The surgeon of a ie was allowed two full shares of 


all prizes, and “‘ all Doctors chests and instruments’’ that 
might be taken as prizes: and it was also the custom to make 
kim a present of the ship’s chest, on a return from a cruise. 
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loaf sugar, 4 bbs brown do. 7 quarter 
casks wine, 1 bb. coffee, 1 bb vinegar, 20 
firkins butter, 2 do tallow, 10 bbs. pork, 
15 half do. 10 bbs beef and 8 half do. 10 
boxes sperm candles, 4 kegs pickles, 2 bbs. 
fish, 1 bb. hams, 12 casks of bread, 4 casks 
of tobacco, 1 trunk of shirts and cotton 
hollands, 3000 staves, hoops and boards, 
470 ropes of onions, 4 bbs. beans,’’ with 
the usual supply of water, shackles, hand 
cuffs &c. 

The tar, hoops, staves and boards were 
taken to fill up the hold, and were to be 
sold or exchanged for molasses when the 
vessel reached the West Indies. The 
vinegar was used for purifying the between 
decks. On the return voyage, when clear 
of the coast, the slaves were daily brought 
on deck, their quarters cleaned, washed 
and sprinkied with vinegar, and then they 
were returned to the dismal hole in which 
they were confined; the males separated 
from the females by means of a bulk head. 
If the slaves were quiet and submissive, 
they were allowed to remain on deck the 
greater part of the day in fine weather: if 
not, they had a hard time of it. 

The cargo on board, it was aeemea 
advisable to effect insurance, but this was 
not always an easy matter, for underwriters 
objected to the long voyage, and cared 
not to take the hazard when opportunities 
to underwrite on vessels bound to and from 
the West Indies were constantly offering. 
A number of mutilated policies have come 
to my hand, but the only perfect one is on 
another vessel, the Anstis, also a brigan- 
tine, about the size of the Sanderson, and 
up for the coast of Africa. The insurance 
was effected in New York, through a 
broker, and he could get but one party to 
underwrite for £100, on the cargo, at 18 
per. cent, other parties refusing to under- 
write for less than 20 per. ct. The whole 
policy is to long too insert here, and I will 
make only one extract from it. 

“ And touching the adventures and perils which 
we the assurers are content to bear, and do take 
upon us in this voyage, they are of the seas, men 
of War, Fire, Enemies, Pyrates, Rovers, Thieves, 
Jettizons, Letters of Mart, and Countermart. Sar- 
prizals, Taking at Sea, Baratry of the Master and 
Marines, and all the Perils, Losses and Misfortunes 
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that have or shall come to the Hurt, Detriment or 
Damage of the said Goods and Merchandize, or of 
the said vessel her Tackel, Apparel and Furniture or 
any part thereof’! 


Everything being now ready, an astrolo- 


379 


ger or ‘‘conjurer,’’ as they were frequently 
called, was sometimes employed “to cast 
a figure,’’ to ascertain the proper moment 
for the vessel to depart. His reading of 
the stars were thus recorded. 

















1 A letter from an astrono- 
mer to a Newport mi . 
accompanying an ephemeris 
pd the planets places, reads 
thus: 


“As our almanacks 
are very erronious, I 
thot proper to give you 
the moons place calcu- 
lated to every sixth day 
to the most rigorous ex- 
actness, from which her 
place may be obtained 
to a sufficient exactness 
for your business, 

AN EXAMPLE.—Let 
the moons place be re- 
quired for the 4th of 
April.” 





Ist day 1‘ 


mth . ‘A oO’ 19 


12 12 

2’ 21 53 

6)81° 53% (13° 
6 








21 
18 


3 
60 


6)233 (397 


53 
13° 39/ 
3 


24 ~ 


1 10/ 57 








— 


A Horoscope, 


When the auspicious hour arrived, be it 
by day or night, in sunshine or in rain, in 
calm or storm, she left her mooring at a 
given signal from the shore, and from that 


1 Insurance to Jamacia in 1748, was ; and 6 per. cent, in 
1756 it was 20 per. cent, and in 1760, it fell to 11 per. cent, the 
rate varying as the seas were mor. ur iess infested with priva- 
teers or rovers, 


VW). 32. 120 19 Ist day 


3 1 16—1516 
4th day. 

moment was deemed to have entered upon 
her voyage. I have seen hundreds of these 
horoscopes and many of them with curious 
marginal notes, Thus :—‘‘6 D & h always 
wins the profits:’’ & on another: ‘this 
voyage rendered in 5 mos. & 4 days, with 
much less, (.) in the rath, several deaths 


of seamen.’”! Coon p. 338. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


EvLeazarR Wi iiams (Ante p. 227).— 
Was not this person insane or led away by 
strange delusions? While in Canada and 
with the journal and map of Marquette’s 
voyage in my hands, which I subsequently 
published, I received a letter from the 
office of the Secretary of State at Albany 
stating that the Rev. Eleazar Williams 
proposed to sell to the State Marquette’s 
original journal and map, which with 
other papers he had found in a-box in the 
wall of the Church at Sault St. Louis, 
Canada, at a time when it was abandoned 
and in ruins. I replied stating that it was 
notorious at Sault St. Louis, that the 
church had not been in any such ruinous 
state ; the present church having been built 
by the then incumbent Rev. Mr. Marcou, 
who took down the old church. The box 
finding was therefore clearly a delusion. 

The fact that I had the journal and map 
in my hands, rather favored the idea that 
he had fallen into a delusion on that point 
also. 


What could have been his object I could 
not tell, but though I printed the docu- 
ments he pretended to have and wished to 
sell, he never produced them, before or 
after my publication to correct or dispute 


my work. He could not have found them 
as he pretended; he could not have had 
them. When at a later day he claimed to 
be Louis XVII, I put it down as simply as 
another freak of an evidently insane man, 
Indianologists assured me that his ears 
were a sure mark of his Indian origin. 
Joun G. SHEA. 
New York, June, 1872. 


INTERESTING RELIcs.—The Detroit Free 
Press says that a cannon captured from 
the British at Perry’s victory is in the pos- 
session of a truckman of that city and 
advertised for sale, and that another can- 
non, fully as large as this one, lies imbed- 
ded in the earth at the foot of Cass street, 
and that one was also taken from the Brit- 


ish in the memorable fight. The Free 
Press adds : 

‘*They are the property of the United 
States Government if any one has aclaim, 
but if the city were to take possession of 
them there would probably be no question 
of ownership raised. The truckman will 
be satisfied if paid for his trouble, and the 
cannon can be placed in one of the parks 
on the Campas Martius or laid at the base 
of the monument. Nothing more valuable 
in the line of relics can be found in this 
neighborhood. Cleveland, having a Perry 
monument, would no doubt be glad to pay 
something for these guns. Detroit his- 
torical societies have no place to put the 
pieces if they should purchase them, but 
the city has a dozen eligible locations. 
Placed at the base of the monument inside 
the fence, the guns would attract much 
attention, and if the Council would take 
no step the different societies, by the help 
of a subscription paper among business 
men, could easily raise the small sum ne- 
cessary to purchase the relics.”’ 

I send you the above for two reasons: 
First; In the HistoricaL REcorp No 1— 
There is an account of ‘‘ Braddock’s grave’’ 
Pp. 44, extracted from ‘‘the Uniontown 
American Standard of the 7th instant, 
after giving an account of the planting on 
the zoth ult.”” &c. Now, when and what 
year isreferred to? When was 7th instant, 
and the oth ult.?—My impression is that 
the extract is from a paper printed over 25 
or 30 years ago, if not more. See Brad- 
dock’s expedition (p. 246.)-by Winthrop 
Sargent, published by the Historical So- 
ciety of Pa., 1855. 

The above extract from the Detroit paper, 
has no date. I cut it from. the ‘‘ Evening 


1 On page 300 of the “ Pictorial Field Book of the War of 
1812,”" by the Editor of the Recory, may be seen a picture 
of one of these iron cannon that were taken from the British 
by the victorious Americans, under Perry. These the writer 
saw in 1860, at the wharves in the rear of the warehouses of 
Messrs. Mooney and Foote, and Sheidon. One was a long 
four-pounder, and the other two were thirty-two ponnd car- 
rol . ‘They were used as posts for mooring vessels, 












Bulletin’? of Phila. of April sth 1872. 
Second; There are upon the wharves front- 
ing on the Delaware numerous cannon, 
now used as hitching posts &c. Where 
did they come from? How did they get 
there? Is there any Historical interest 
attached to them? And if so, ought not 
the Historical Society of Pa. to get one for 
the vestibule of their new Library, to put 
along with the ‘‘ Swamp Ange/,’’ presented 
by Col. Wm. W. H. Davis? And ought 
not some of them be put in Independence 
Hall or the Park? 

I think these old pieces of ordnance 
were used in the War of the Revolution. 
If so, it is a shame that they are not pre- 
served.— 


Philadelphia. J. Hitt Martin. 





CorrEcTion.—On page 21 of the REcorD, 
the transcriber of the writing appended to 
Mrs. Winslow’s slipper, by Elkanah Wat- 
son, makes the latter say ‘‘my father 
Colonel Marston Watson.’’ It should read, 
“my brother,’’ &c. Colonel Marston 
Watson was an aide-de-camp of General 
Lee’s at the battle of Monmouth, and was 
so dissatisfied with that officer’s conduct 
on that day, that he resigned his position 
and returned to mercantile life. 





THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
and CriticAL Review.—In May 1817, a 
periodical bearing this name was com- 
menced in the city of New York. It was 
‘‘published for H. Biglow, Esq., Editor 
and Proprietor, by Kirk and Mercein.’”’ 

I have the first and second volumes and 
three numbers of the third volume (for 
May, June and July, 1818.) 

It was distinguished for the severity of 
its criticisms upon the works of Byron, 
Coleridge and other authors of that day. 

What can now be learnt of ‘the editor 
and the contributors to this magazine? 

How long was it published. 

Philadelphia. W. D. 





Gop saAvE THE GUILLOTINE.—I remem- 
ber once seeing a parody on ‘‘God save 
the King’’ with the above title, said to 
21 
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have been written by Joel Barlow. Can 
you tell anything about it? And can you 
tell where ‘*God save the King’’ was 
originated, to which tune is set one of our 
sweet hymns,—-‘‘My Country, 'tis to 
thee,’’ &c? 

Minneapolis, May, 1872. SARAH, 


ANSWER.—Joel Barlow was not the author 
of the Parody referred to. It was written 
by John Thelwell, a political English agita- 
tor who wrote much on the current subjects 
of the day during the French Revolution. 
His republicanism was so rampant that in 
1794, he was tried for treason with John 
Horne Tooke and Thomas Hardy, and 
acquitted. The following is a copy of his 
parody. 
“ God save the Guillotine! 
Till England’s King and Queen 
Her power shall prove; 
Till each annointed knob 
Affords a clipping job 
Let no rude halter rob 
The Guillotine. 
“ France, let thy trampet sound— 
Tell all the world around 
How Capet fell ; 
And when great George’s poll 
Shall in the basket roll, 
Let mercy then control 
The Guillotine. 
“ When all the sceptr’d crew 
Have paid their homage due 
The Guillotine, 
Let Freedom’s flag advance 
Till all the world, like France, 
O’er tyrants’ graves shall dance 
And peace begin.” 


The following fact may explain the con- 
nection of Barlow’s name with the author- 
ship of this parody: He was in France 
during the Revolution there, and was a 
fierce Jacobin. He was the bitter politi- 
cal enemy of Washington and Adams. 
When in Hamburg, in 1793, he was invited 
to a Jacobin festival, and he furnished 
for the occasion a copy of _Thelwell’s 
parody, which was sung on that occasion 
to the tune of ‘‘God save the King.”’ 

It is generally supposed that the words 
and air of ‘‘God save the King”’ origi- 
nated with Handel, in the time of George 
the First. It is also attributed to John 
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Bull, Musical Professor, in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, who, it is said, composed it 


for a dinner given at Merchant Tailors’ | 


Hall, in 1603, in honor of the accession 
of King James the First, of England; and 
others ascribe it to Henry Carey, about 
1743. The French claim it. History 
tells us that the following words to that 
air, were always sung by the maidens of 
St. Cyr, when Louis the Fourteenth en- 
tered the Chapel of that establishment, to 
hear the morning prayers. It is said that 
De Brinon was the author of the words, 
and Lulli, (who had been a scullion in that 
monarch’s kitchen) the father of the French 
Opera, composed the air: 


“ Grand Dieu sauve le Roi! 

Grand Dieu venge le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 

Que toujours glorieux, 

Louis victorieux ! 

Voye ses ennemi, 
Toujours soumis ! 

Grand Dieu sauve le Roi! 

Grand Dieu venge le Roi! 
Vive le Roi!” 


But the expression, with its appropriate 
meaning is much older than the society of 
modern Europe. See in the Second book 
of Samuel, Chapter 16, verse 16, where it 
is recorded that Hushai said unto Absalom, 
‘«God save the King, God save the King.’’ 
Also in the Second book of Kings, 11th 
Chap‘, and rath verse, and the Second 
book of Chronicles, 23rd Chapter, and 
11th verse, each relating the same event. 
Jehoiada, and his sons, who anointed 
Joash, said ‘God save the King,’’ when 
Athaliah, the queen-mother cried out 
‘*Treason! treason!’ and was slain. 


TECUMSEH.—-On page 285.0f the REcorD 
there is a historical mistake copied from 
the Mobile Register. In speaking of the 
savage conduct of certain persons after the 
battle of the Thames Oct. 5th-13, in refer- 
ence to the supposed dead body of Tecum- 
seh the writer says. ‘*The company 
‘* composed chiefly of relations of the men 
‘‘who had been slaughtered at the river 
‘* Raisin, in that massacre to which Te- 
‘*cumsch had put a stop at the risk of ‘his 
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‘*own life, manifested great indignation 
‘*at this barbarous treatment of the body 
‘‘of a magnanimous foe; their passion 
‘finding vent in tears and curses and 
‘threats of vengeance against the authors 
*‘of the indignity. 

Now I happen to know that Tecumseh 
was not at or near the battle and massacre at 
Raisin—but was present on the 5th of 
May afterwards and commanded the In- 
dians at Dudley’s defeat, opposite Fort 
Meigs. On that occasion he saved my 
life and several hnndred others in the 
slaughter pen after we had run the Indian 
gauntlet and Genl. Proctor and Col. Elliot, 
failed or refused to interfere to save us. 

Lexington, Ky. LESLIE Coss. 


Jor. BarLow—Is the ‘‘ Columbiad ”’ by 
Joel Barlow, published in Philadelphia in 
1808, the same text as ‘‘the Vision of 
Columbus,’’ published in 1787? I havea 
copy of the sth edition of the ‘ Vision”’ 
published in Paris, in 1793, which also 
contains ‘‘The Conspiracy of Kings.”’ 
Where can I find Barlow’s poem of Hasty 
Pudding?’”’ 


Portland, Oregon. F. K. ARNOLD. 


AnsweR.—The ‘‘ Columbiad,’’ a poem 
which had been the labor of half of Bar- 
low’s life, was an expansion of the ‘‘Vision 
of Columbus’’ to the bulk of a stately 
quarto. In the latter, some lines of the 
original ‘‘ Vision’’ are omitted, which 
have given rise to the suspicion of a change 
in Mr. Barlow’s theological views while 
associating with the French Republicans in 
Paris during the Revolution there. These 
lines were of the strictest orthodox stamp, 
and worthy of the editor and reviser of 
Dr. Watt’s Psalms and Hymns. With 
these exceptions, the ‘‘ Vision’’ as origi- 
nally written, comprises a portion of the 
*¢Columbiad’’ which was published in a 
volume more magnificent than any which 
had hitherto issued from the American 
press. It was beautifully illustrated with 
engravings made in England; and the 
work fairly vied with the most splendid 
publications of Didot and Bulmer. 

‘‘Hasty Pudding,’’ one of the most 
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popular of Barlow’s poems, is ‘‘ out of 
print’? and may be purchased only at 
antiquarian book stores. A copy of it was 
published in ‘‘Harper’s Magazine’’ for 
July, 1856, with elegant illustrations by 
Alonzo Chappell. 

Allusion has been made to Barlow’s 
revision of the Psalms and Hymns of Dr. 
Watts. After the appearance of his ‘“‘ Vi- 
sion of Columbus,’’ among his friends, in 
manuscript, which gave him reputation, 
he was employed by the general association 


of the clergy of Connecticut, to make : 


such revision, and had full discretion to 
alter, supply omissions and otherwise make 
free with the poems of the eminent divine. 
He altered many of Watts’ paraphrases of 
the Psalms, which had local references to 
the religious or political state of England, 
so as to avoid all local application: and 
he rewrote a considerable number of them. 
Barlow also began a revision of the Bible, 
so as to adapt the language to modern 
phraseology. For this he was censured. 
One day, in a book-store in New Haven, 
he met Oliver Arnold, a cousin of Bene- 
dict Arnold, who was a half crazy ex- 
temporary rhymer. ‘‘I understand you 
can falk poetry, ’’ said Barlow to Oliver, 
in a bantering way; ‘‘let me hear you.’’ 
Oliver, looking at Barlow with eyes ask- 
ance and a sneer upon his lips, said : 


“Joel, you’re a sinful cre’tur ; 
You've murdered Watts and spil’d the metre. 
You’ve tried the word of God to alter, 
And for your sins deserve a halter.” 


Barlow did not ask for any more poetry 
from Arnold. 





v 
OriGIN or Sayincs.—Can the REcoRD 


tell the origin of the following popular 
sayings ? 

1 ‘In time of peace prepare for war.”’ 

2 ‘*United we stand ; divided we fall.’’ 

3. ‘‘ Times that try men’s souls.’’ 

4 ‘First in War, first in Peace, and 
first in the Hearts of his Country- 
men.”’ 

** Millions for Defence, but not one 
cent for tribute.’’ 


Cincinnati, May, 1872. QUERIST. 
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ANsWER.—(1.) This is not the original 
form. Washington remarked in his mes- 
sage, in which he recommended the 
establishment of a Military Academy; 
‘*To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preserving peace.’’ 

(2.) John Dickenson in one of his 
‘* Letters of a Pennsylvania Farmer to the 
Inhabitants of the British Colonies,’’ pub- 
lished in 1767-8, used those words. 

(3-) Thomas Paine opened the second 
No. of ‘* The Crisis,’’ with these words: 
‘THESE ARE THE TIMES THAT TRY MEN’S 
SOULS, The summer soldier and the sun- 
shine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of his country; but he 
that stands it mow, deserves the thanks of 
man and woman.’’ 

(4.) At the close of a speech in the 
House of Representatives on the roth of 
December, 1799, on the death of Wash- 
ington, John Marshall, (afterward Chief 
Justice of the United States) offered a 
series of resolutions, drawn by General 
Henry Lee, the last of which was as 
follows ; 

‘* Resolved. That a committee, in con- 
junction with one from the Senate, be 
appointed to consider on the most suitable 
manner of paying honor to the memory 
of the man, first in war, first in peace and 
Jirst in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Congress appointed General Henry Lee, 
one of its members, to deliver a funeral 
Oration in honor of Washington. This 
he did, in the Lutheran Church in Phila- 
delphia, (in which city congress was in 
session, ) and in his eulogy he quoted the 
above words. To Marshall has been erro- 
neously attributed their authorship. 

(5.) - Three envoys were sent to France 
in 1797, to adjust with the Directory then 
ruling the French nation, difficulties aris- 
ing out of depredations upon American 
commerce by French cruisers. These were 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney of South 
Carolina, Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetis 
and John Marshall of Virginia. The 
haughty Directory refused to receive them; 
when they arrived in Paris, in October, 
unless they should first pay a large sum of 
money into the French treasury. To this 
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degrading proposition Pinckney promptly 
replied, ‘‘ Millions for defense, but not one 
cent fortribute.’’ Pinckney and Marshall, 
who were Federalists, were ordered out of 
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the country, whilst Gerry, who was a 
democrat, and supposed to be in sympathy 
with the French Republicans, was allowed 
to remain. 





AUTOGRPAH LETTERS. 


The Recorp is indebted to SAMUEL W. FRANCIS, 
M. D., of Newport, R. I., ason of the late Dr. 
ave W. Francis, of New York, for the following 
etters and documents relating to Commodore 
John Paul Jones: 


[THOMAS JEFFERSON. ] 
Paris, Oct. 8, 1785. 
Sir: 

I think the method you propose for 
applying to the court of Denmark for the 
compensation due for the prizes taken by 
the squadron you commanded in Europe, 
is a proper one: therefore I will undertake 
to write to Mr. Adams on the subject, and 
have no doubt he will support Dr. Bancroft 
in his solicitations to the Danish minister 
at London, for this purpose.’ 

I have the honor to be with the highest, 
esteem, Sir, 

Your most ob‘, humble servant, 


J. P. Jones. 


[CommoporE JoHN PAUL Jones. ] 
Paris, Oct. 11, 1785. 


My Dear Friend, 

I was detained at L’Orient much longer 
than I expected, which prevented me from 
thanking you sooner for your kind letter 
of the gth of September. 

By a letter of the 8th of this Month, 
Mr. Jefferson has approved of my author- 
izing you to solicit the court of Denmark, 


1 Mr. Jefferson had succeeded Dr. Franklin as minister 
lenipotentiary to France. He had been in Europe since 

ay, 1784, as joint commissioner with Dr, Franklin and 
John Adams, in negotiating treaties of commerce with Prussia 
and Morocco.—{Eprror. } 


through the Danish Minister at London, 
for the compensation due for the prizes 
made by the Squadron I commanded in 
Europe and given up to the British by the 
Danish Government in the year 1779, in 
the Port of Bergen, in Norway. Mr. 
Jefferson has, besides, undertaken to write 
to Mr. Adams to support your solicitations. 

Therefore I herewith inclose No. 1, a 
copy of the Act of Congress by which I 
am authorized to demand payment and 
satisfaction for all the prizes made in 
Europe under my Command. No. 2. The 
Certificate of the Superintendant of Fi- 
nance. No. 3. Dr. Franklin’s commission 
given mein compliance with the Act of 
Congress, and No. 4, the copy of a letter 
from Doctor Franklin, explaining the par- 
ticulars of the offer of Compensation that 
was made to him by the Court of Denmark. 
And by virtue of the powers vested in me 
I hereby authorize you to solicit in my 
name and behalf for payment and satisfac- 
tion for the prizes made by the squadron I 
commanded in Europe, that were taken 
from my people by force and restored to 
the British in the Port of Bergen, in 
Norway, by the Government of Denmark.' 

You will oblige me infinitely by taking 
this trouble, and by giving me advice of 
every Step and Circumstance that occurs 
in the transaction. Besides the two large 
Letter-of-Marque-ships, that were given up 
by the Court of Denmark, there was also 


1 Three prizes had been sent to n, where immediate 
attention was paid to them by the French consular agent in 
that port, who informed Dr. Franklin of their arrival. The 
Doctor, in letter to Jones on the 1sth of October, 3779 
says: ‘‘I have the pleasure to inform you that the two prizes 
sent to Norway, are safely arrived at Bergen.’”’ The French 
agent h that the Danish Prverement would overlook the 
irregularity of making sale of their prizes in a Danish port. 
It did not, and on the 26th of October, he wrote to Franklin 
to tell him that the Court of Denmark, unjust and contrary 
to the law of nations,’”’ had resolved to restore the ships to 
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a Brigantine in the same case ;' and I do 
not believe the three vessels were worth 
less than Fifty thousand Pounds Sterling. 
I am, My dear Friend, with the most 
affectionate regard, 
Your most obedient 
and most devoted servant, 


Epwarp Bancrort, Esq., London. 


[RoBert Morris. } 
Philadelphia, Decemr. 1st 1783. 
Dear Sir : 

The long passage of Mr. Nes- 
bitt to this country prevented me 
from receiving your letter of the 
26th August in such time as to 
have made a seasonable reply. 
There is great doubt in my mind 
whether the Adventures to India 
this year will succeed. I appre- 
hend that the number of Advent- 


the English from whom they had been taken, and that they 


had been delivered up. Another prize was afterward sent to 
Bergen, before this decision was known, and shared the same 
fate. The three prizes were valued by the French consular 
agent at £ 50,000, 

By the action of Congress on the first of Nov. 1783, Jones 
was authorized to solicit payment for the prizes, of the Danish 
government Franklin then minister to France was anthor- 
ized to act in Jones’ behalf. He had already addressed the 
Danish ministry on the subject, (but without avail,) in 
December, 1779. 

In 1783, the Danish government desired to make a ticaty 
of commerce with the United States, and overtures were 
made to Franklin. The latter seplied that to smoothe the 
way, the matter of the three prizes ought to be settled. The 
Danish government offered £ 10.000, which offer was declined 
as inadequate. So the matter rested until the date of the 
above correspondence, when Jefferson had succeeded Dr. 
Franklin, as United States minister at the French Court. 

erson, as we have seen, approved of Jones’ plan for making 
a request for payment through Dr. Bancroft, who had been 
active in various negotiations in favor of the Americans, 

Nothing effe I was accomplished, Jones started for 
Copenhagen to make a solicitation in person, but was turned 

his purpose and went to America. In the Autumn of 
1787, Congress authorized Mr. Jefferson to approach the Dan- 
ish minister in France on the subject. Under authority given 
him by Jefferson, went to Copenhagen early in 1788 
where he was publicly presented to the Royal family, an 
reat person: of State. His mission was fruitless except- 
ing in compliments and an annual pension of 1500 Danish 
crowns; and neither he nor his companions ever received any 
(tone) from Denmark for the prizes taken from them, 

DITOR. 





* One was the ship Betsey, 22 guns and 84 men; the other 
was the Union, of the like force with a quantity of naval 
stores on board. These arrived at Bergen on the t2th of 
ber, 1779. A little while afterward, another prize, the 
brigantine Caarminy Polly arrived at Bergen,-[ Eprtor.]} 


The 
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urers will be such as to injure the opera- 
tions of each other. This sentiment, 
however, must reach you too late to have 
any efiect on your conduct in the proposed 
purchase. If therefore you have made it 
and chuse to come on to this Country, I 
will, should the present appearance as to 
a Commerce with India, endeavor to get 
a freight of Tobacco for your ship from 
the Chesapeake to Europe, and think that 
this will be in my power.’ In that, as in 
everything which I can accomplish, you 
may confidently rely on ‘my Disposition 
to serve you, being with sincere esteem, 


Dear Sir, 
Your most obd' Serv‘. 


Chevalier, Pau. Jones. 


The following is the document accom- 
panying the above letter: 

The first commission of Paul Jones is 
dated the 7th day of December, 1775, as 
first Lieutenant of the A//red. On board 
of that ship before Philadelphia, he hoisted 
the flag of America with his own hands, 
the first time it was ever displayed. 

As Captain of the Ranger, in Quiberon 
Bay, on the 14th of February 1778, he 
claimed and obtained from Monsieur La 
Motte Picquet, the first salute the flag of 
America ever received. Some days after- 
wards he claimed and obtained the same 
honor from Count D’Orvilliers, command- 


' Jones, in connection with John Ledyard the famous 
traveller, had paces a commercial speculation to the 
Eastern coast of Asia. It was pro to fit out two vessels 
of 250 tons burthen armed and equipped, with 45 officers and 
men each, who were to be French. They were tosail around 
Cape Horn, thence to the Sandwich Islands where Ledyard 
had been with Captain Cook on his last voyage, and at his 
death there ; take in provisions and continue to the northwest 
coast of America, where they would establish a factory under 
Ledyard, remain there in securing cargoes of furs, until the 
following Autumn, and then Jones should sail for Japan and 
China to exchange peltry for gold or merchantable commodi- 
ties and return to Freane around the Cape of Good Hope. 
The project failed partly on account of the delay experienced 
by Jones in svangunems for his prize money, and partly 
} ene vd found it difficult to procure proper vessels .— 

DITOR. 
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er-in-chief of the fleet at Brest. Both 
these salutes preceded the treaty of alliance 
[between France and the United States] 
and were in fact an acknowledgement of 
American independence. 

Writing to the Marine committee on 
the 22d of Feb., he says: ‘‘I am happy in 
having it in my power to congratulate you 
on my having seen the American flag for 
the first time recognized in the fullest and 
completest manner.”’ 

In 1775, John Paul Jones armed and 
embarked in the first American ship of 
war. In the Revolution he had twenty- 
three battles and several rencounters by 
sea; made seven descents in Britain and 
her colonies ; took of her navy two ships 
of equal, and two of far superior force, 
many store-ships, and others; constrained 
her to fortify her ports; suffer the Irish 
volunteers ; desist from her cruel burnings 
in America, and exchange as prisoners of 
war the American citizens taken on the 
ocean and cast into prisons in England as 
‘*traitors, pirates and felons.’’* In his 
perilous situation in Holland, his conduct 
drew the Dutch into the war, and event- 
ually abridged the revolution. 


The following is an extract from the 
report of the Board of Admiralty, March 
28, 1781: 


“ That ever since Captain Jones first became an 
officer in the Navy of these States, he hath shewn 
an unremitted attention in planning and executing 
enterprises calculated to promote the essential in- 
terests of our glorious Cause, 

“That in Europe, altho’ in his expedition through 
the Irish Channel in the Ranger he did not fully 
accomplish his purpose; yet he made the enemy 
feel that it is in the power of a small Squadron 
under a brave and enterprising commander to re- 
taliate the conflagration of our Defenseless Towns ;? 
and took the Drake, a ship in number of Guns and 
Men superior to the Ranger, which she was sent 
out to capture, That by his reputation and address 


1 When Jones took his prizes, the Serapis and Countess 
of Scarborough, captured off Flanboro’ Head, into the 
Texel, Sir Joseph Yorke, in an official letter to the States 
General of Holland, demanding the giving up of the ships to 
the English, spoke of the victor as “‘the pirate, Paul Jones, 
of Scotland, who is a rebel subject and a criminal of State.’’ 

Eprror. } 

Norfolk, in Virginia and places on the New England 
coast, had been burned and plundered by the British in the 
most wanton manner.—{Eprror.] 
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he obtained the command of a Squadron under the 
Flag and Laws of these States, at the expense of 
our generous Allies,’ and therewith captured the 
Serapis and Scarborough, spreading universal 
alarm through the Island of Great Britain and its 
dependencies. 

That in his expedition with that squadron he 
made a number of prisoners sufficient to redeem all 
our fellow Citizens in British Dungeons, and estab- 
lished a cartel for their exchange. 

That he hath made the flag of America respect- 
able’ among the flags of other nations. 

That, in retnrning from Europe he brought with 
him the esteem of the greatest and best friends of 
America; and hath received from the Illustrious 
Monarch of France that reward of Warlike Virtue 
which his subjects obtain by a long series of faithful 
services or uncommon merit, 

The Board are of the opinion that the conduct 
of Captain John Paul Jones merits the particular 
attention and some distinguished mark of appro- 
—_e from the United States in Congress Assem- 

Signed by Order of the Board, 


Fon Bess , 


In a letter written on the 29th Novr. 
1782, to Congress, by the Hon” Robt. 
Morris, then minister of the Marine and 
Finance Departments, after mentioning 
the faithful and disinterested services of 


Paul Jones, he says: ‘‘I should do in- 
justice to my own feelings, as well as my 
Country, if I did not most warmly recom- 
mend this gentleman to the notice of 
Congress whose favour he has certainly 
merited by the most signal Services and 
Sacrifices.” 

To the above might be added evidences 


1 The Squadron was composed of five vessels, fitted out 
under the joint auspices of France and the United States. 
They were all French vessels but one, but were to be con- 
sidered as American ships ; Jone’s flag ship was called Bon- 
homme Richard, in compliment to Dr. Franklin.--| Eprror. | 

2 Francis Lewis was a native of Wales, where he was born 
in 1713. He came to America in 1734, and engaged in Mer- 
cantile business in New York, until 1775, excepting two years. 
He was in the military service in the French and Indian War, 
and was taken to France as a prisoner, He was a member of 
the Meson eee Congress,” in 1765, also of the Continental 
Congress from 1775 to 1799. He signed the Declaration of 
Independence and served his adopted country faithfully 
through its struggles for independence, giving to it his wife, 
who died in consequence of cruel confinement in prison by the 
Tories, and also nearly all of his property. He died in com- 
partive poverty in 1803.—{Eprror.} 















of the approbation of Washington, Frank- 
lin, La Fayette, &c., were that necessary 
here. 

By the following item in his account 
with the Admiralty Board, it appears that 
he had been in the Service of the United 
States five years and a half before he 
received any pay; when he did receive it 
no interest was allowed: 

‘*To my pay from 7th December 1775, 
[the day he entered the service] to this 
day, 26th June, 1781, £1.400, 55 6d, 
Pennsylvania Currency.’’ 

By this account, which is certified, it 
also appears that, at the time of its date, 
the 26th June, 1781, there was a balance 
due to him from the Board of Admirality, 
of £5.413, 185 734d. 

By the schedule of his property attested 
by Mr. Gouverneur Morris, American 
Ambassador at Paris, it appears the above 
balance was’still due at the time of his 
death. It has never yet been paid. 

His accounts show that he had advanced 
for the service more than 1500 pounds 
previous to his.taking command of the 
Ranger. And by an account dated 1st 
Nov. 1777, it appears that he had advanced 
as a Bounty at Portsmouth to the crew of 
the Ranger, 5,900 dollars. And to the 
Ranger's crew at Nantes, 720 dollars, 
besides other disbursements on account of 
that ship to the amount of 2,891 dollars 
more. 


The following is an Extract of a letter 
from Paul Jones to Thomas McKean, Esq ; 
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President of the United States in Congress, 
assembled, relative ‘to the advances. It is 
dated at Philadelphia, 28th July 1781. 
“ Sir 

In my letter to your Excellency dated the 17th 
of this month, I observed that I had been obliged 
to Borrow a considerable part of the cash I had ad- 
vanced for the Public Service; and the accounts 
from No. 1 to 6 inclusive being cash I have ad- 
vanced (a considerable part whereof from four to 
five years ago) I hope Congress will be pleased to 
order that the said accounts from No. 1 to 6, inclu 
sive, be paid, either in cash or bills of Exchange on 
Europe to enable me to pay the debts I have con- 
tracted in France. 

I have made no charge for interest on the ad- 
vances I have made, but submit that matter to Con- 
gress to allow it or not as they think fit. ray the 
Hon. House to direct that I may be furnished im- 
mediately with cash to the amount of four hundred 
pounds, to enable me to proceed to New Hampshire 
to testify by my conduct the very grateful sense I 
have of the high honor Congress have conferred on 
me by my late appointment", 

It is necessity alone that compels me to make 
this application, having no funds of my own at this 
time in a situation to answer my wants, and having 
failed in attempts to borrow. 

I am with profound respect 
Sir, your Ellency’s most obed’t 
Humble Servant. 
PAUL JONEs. 

P. S. Tbe balance due on the within mentioned 

accounts, exclusive of interest, &c., is £5,413, 18s. 


7% 4. 


1 Hewas i inted to dthe America, 
the first Ship-of-the- eA owned by the United States. At ed 
date of the above 4 yey he was on the point of proceeding to 
Portsmouth, N, H, to superintend the ilding of that ship. 
After attendin ng to it 14 months, and out of his own pocket 

paying a guard to protect her, for a part of that time, and 
seeing her completed, and hearing her pronounced one of the 
finest ships that ever was built, she was taken from him and 
Lap to the King of France, to replace the Magnifique lost 

ton, 











Lonc IsLanp Historicat SocieTty.—Our 
last report of the proceedings of this 
Society appeared in the February number 
of the Recorp. At its regular meetings 
since then two papers have been read by 
Hon. Charles C. Jones, Jr., one on Count 
Pulaski ; the other, on /do/ worship among 
the Southern Indians, when he exhibited a 
curious stone image lately found in Georgia. 


SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 





Dr, J. S. Newberry, has also read two 
papers, one on The Present and Future; 
socially, politically and materially, of the 
Southern States ; tne other on the Manu- 
Jacture of Tron and Steel as Arts; and Mr. 
Edward N. Dickenson, has read a paper 
on the Microscope and its Accessaries. At 
the social meetings of the Society papers 
were read by Mr. John Weiss, on Music, 
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by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, on Mrs. Edward 
Livingston, and by Miss Kate Hillard, on 
The Genius of Character. 

The Annual meeting of the Society was 
held on Tuesday evening, May 14th, the 
President, J. CARSON BREvooRT, Esq. in 
the chair. After the election of several 
members, Mr. George Hannah, Librarian 
of the Society, made the following state- 
ment: ‘‘It would occupy more time than 
can be afforded this evening to present a 
detailed account of the work of our 
Society during the year just ended. The 
Directors have therefore ordered a brief 
statement to be made, and they propose at 
the close of the ensuing year, which will 
be the tenth of our Society’s existence, to 
issue, in a printed form, a full account of 
the progress of the institution up to that 
period. 

‘There have been 94 members elected 
during the year, making our present mem- 
bership, after deducting the deaths and 
resignations recorded during the same 
period, 1,140—377 of them being life, and 
763 annual members. 

‘There have been fifteen regular or 


special meetings at which papers or ad- 


dresses have been given. These papers 
have all been valuable contributions to 
knowledge, though some of them perhaps 
have been of less popular interest than 
many presented during former years. Those 
of purely antiquarian interest have been 
read in the Library. This part of our 
work cannot be fully carried out until we 
shall have a hall of our own, adapted to 
our purposes. 

‘* 967 volumes have been added to the 
library during the year, besides a large 
number of pamphlets. Nearly all the 
pamphlets were presented, with 290 of the 
volumes. These additions have added 
materially to the strength and complete- 
ness of many of our most important 
departments. Among the volumes pre- 
sented were a large number relating to 
family history. The department in our 
library to which these books belong is now 
second in extent and value to that of 
hardly any other library in’ the country. 
In puschasing books we have been guided, 
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as far as possible, by the wants of those 
who use the library, but care has been 
taken not to expend money for works of 
temporary interest, or those not based 
upon original research. 

‘*The library now contains nearly 
twenty thousand volumes, and more than 
that number of selected and valuable 
pamphlets. Probably no library in the 
country of its size contains so many rare 
and costly works, but we are sadly ham- 
pered by the want of room in which to 
properly arrange them.’’ 

The President then introduced William 
Henry Hurlbert, Esq. of New York, the 
well known journalist, who read a paper 
on the Present and Future of Mexico. Mr. 
Hurlbert has given much attention to the 
condition of that country and has had 
unusual opportunities for observation. His 
paper abounded with fresh facts and 
valuable suggestions and was very interes- 
ting. By a vote of the Society a copy 
v.as requested for publication and it will 
shortly appear in pamphlet form. 


Officers of the Society for 1872-3. 


President.—J. CARSON BREVOORT. 

First Vice-President.—JOuN GREEN- 
woop. 

Second Vice-President.—Cuar.es E, 
WEst. 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary. —HEN- 
ry C. Murpuy. 

Home Corresponding Secretary.—Joun 
WINSLow. 

Recording Secretary.—Cuauncey L. 
MITCHELL. 

Treasurcr.—ETHELBERT S. MItLs. 

Librarian.—GEorGE HANNAH. 

Directors. —J. Carson Brevoort, R. S. 
Storrs, Jr. D. D., A. Abbott Low, 
Charles E. West, LL. D., Josiah O. Low, 
Charles Congon, Milan Hulbert, Thomas 
W. Field, Chauncey L. Mitchell, M. D. 
Joshua M. Van Cott, A. N. Littlejohn, D.D. 
James R. Taylor, Simeon B. Chitten- 
den, Hon. John Greenwood, Charles 
Storrs, Alfred S. Barnes, Hon. Henry C. 
Murphy, John Winslow, Henry Sheldon, 
Ethelbert S.° Mills, W: Ives Budington, 
D.D. Elias Lewis, Jr., Theodore L. Mason, 









M. PD. Henry E. Pierrepont, Alden J. 
Spooner. 

Building Committee appointed May 16, 
1871.—S. B. Chittenden, Henry C. Mur- 
phy, J. Carson Brevoort, Charles Storrs, 
Henry Sheldon. 





New Jersey HistToricaL SociETy.— 
The New Jersey Historical Society held 
a meeting in their rooms at Newark, on 
the 16th May, ‘which was largely attended 
by members from different parts of the 
State. The President, Ravaup K. Ro- 
cers, D. D. was in the chair and the sec- 
ond Vice President, SamuEL M. HamILL, 
D. D. assisted. 

The correspondence of the Society 
since the January meeting, as submitted 
by Mr. Whitehead the Corresponding 
Secretary, showed, from the numerous 
communications to and from kindred asso- 
ciations and individuals, that the influence 
and usefulness of the society is wisely 
organized. Mr. W. also laid before the 
society an Act passed by the last legislature 
appropriating three thousand dollars to- 
wards obtaining copies of the Colonial 
Documents of the state now in the State 
Paper Office of England, to be expended 
under the direction of the Society. The 
Hon. Nathaniel Niles, speaker of the House 
of Assembly, through whose instrumentality 
the Act was passed, subsequently intro- 
duced a preamble and resolution authori- 
zing the appointment of a Committee to 
be charged with the performance of the 
duty delegated by the legislature, accom- 
panying their introduction with some 
complimentary remarks on the exertions 
of Mr. Whitehead and ex-Governor Haines 
as far back as 1843, to obtain the favora- 
ble consideration by the legislature of 
their wise project that was now to be car- 
ried out. 

Mr. Whitehead, on seconding the mo- 
tion of Mr. Niles, made a brief statement 
of the previous attempts to obtain legisla- 
tive aid, which extended over the years 
from 1843 to 1850. Repeated failures at 
last led the society to act independently, 
and through the liberality of a few of its 
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members, among whom the late James T. 
King was prominent, an analytical Index 
to the Documents was obtained and print- 
ed, constituting the fifth volume of the 
Society’s ‘‘ Collections.’’ It was in itself 
an exceedingly valuable historical work 
and would greatly facilitate the labors of 
the committee. 

The Hon. Mr. Niles, Governor Parker, 
ex-Governor Haines and Mr. Whitehead 
were appointed the Committee. 

The Committee on Publications an- 
nounced the publication of another num- 
ber of the ‘‘ proceedings’’ and the seventh 
volume of the ‘‘Collections’’ containing 
Judge Elmer’s Reminiscences of New 
Jersey, and urged upon those not yet sup- 
plied with copies of the Society’s issues, 
to obtain without delay those they required 
as only a few copies were left of some of 
the volumes. 

The Committee on the Library com- 
plimented the members upon the growth 
of that important adjunct of the society, 
but regretted that the growth was depend- 
ent entirely upon donations ; the Library 
Fund was not now sufficient to meet 
many much needed expenditures and con- 
sequently could not be drawn upon for the 
purchase of Books. In consequence of the 
urgent appeal of the Committee, a reso- 
lution was passed on motion of Col. 
Morgan L. Smith, authorizing the issue 
of a circular to the members calling for 
additional subscriptions to the Fund. 

The long pending want of a Fire-proof 
building for the accommodation of the 
Society, was again brought to the notice 
of the members in some remarks by Mr. 
Whitehead, and the Committee on the 
Library were directed to obtain plans and 
estimates for a suitable structure to be 
erected on the lot on West Park Street, 
Newark, which through the liberality of a 
few members, was acquired nearly twenty 
years ago. 

An interesting communication was read 
from the Rev'd. Joseph F. Tuttle D. D. 
President of Wabash College, Indiana, 
embodying copious extracts from original 
Journals’ kept -by~ the’ Rev'd. Manassah 
Cutler, LL.D. while travelling through 
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New Jersey in 1787-8, on his way to and 
from Ohio, as agent for the Ohio Land Co. 
and others, he having not long before 
secured grants from the United States for 
several millions of acres of Western lands. 
The description given by Dr. Cutler, of 
the villages and hamlets through which he 
passed, which have now grown into flour- 
ishing towns and cities,were listened to 
with much attention, 

The principal paper of the occasion, 
however, was one read in person by the 
Hon. JoreL Parker, Governor of the 
state ‘‘on the Early History of Mon- 
mouth County.’’ It covered the period, 
from the settlement in 1664, to the surren- 
der of the Provincial government to the 
Crown, in 1702; and was illustrated by 
extracts from early records not heretofore 
known to historians; one of them, the 
original —Town-book of Middletown the 
first entries in which extended back to 
1667, being presented for the examination 
of the society. The Governor received 


the cordial thanks of all present for his 
valuable contributions to the history of the 
state, and a copy was asked for publica- 


tion. It is understood that the request 
will be granted, and that the unanimous 
wish for a continuation of the history 
down to the revolution will probably 
be also complied with at some other 
meeting. 

During the sitting, several interesting 
manuscripts and portraits were presented, 
and a handsome collation, offered in one 
of the rooms added not a little to the 
pleasantness of the meeting. 


New York Historicat Society.—A 
stated meeting was held at the Library on 
Tuesday evening, May 7th. In the absence 
of the presiding officers, CHARLEs P. Ki1rk- 
LAND, LL. D. was called to the chair, 
the various donations received, since the 
last meeting, were reported, and after the 
transaction of the usual routine business, 
the paper of the evening by George C. 
McWhorter, Esq. of Oswego, N. Y. enti- 
tled ‘‘ An Incident in the war between the 
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United States and Mexico,’’ was read by 
the Librarian. 

The last meeting of the season took 
place on Tuesday evening, June 4th, the 
President, Augustus Schell, Esq. in the 
chair. The announcement, of the death 
of two old and valued members, George 
T. Trimble and John David Wolte was 
made and appropriate resolutions of con- 
dolence passed. Rev. Dr. Potter on 
behalf of several donors, of which Mr. 
Wolfe was one, presented the society with 
a watch which originally belonged to 
Colonel Thomas Johnson of Maryland,' 
and was presented to him by General 
George Washington, after which Dr. E. 
B. O’Callaghan read a paper on ‘‘ The 
First Public Library in New York.’’ The 
society then adjourned to meet on the first 
Tuesday of October next. 


Tue Historical Society OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—At a meeting of the Society held 
May 27th, 1872, the following preamble 
and resolutions offered by Joun A. McAL- 
LISTER, and seconded by John Jordan, Jr. 
were unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAS—Special reasons and propri- 
ety suggest that a leading American Histo- 
rical Magazine should be published in the 
City of Philadelphia, in which the first 
Congress of Provincial Delegates assembled 
in 1774; where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was resolved on and made in 
1776; where the Constitution of the 
United States was framed and promulgated 
in 1789, and where every Congress of the 
United States which met during the 
Presidency of Washington assembled, a 
City pre-eminently connected with the 
best history of the nation, 

THEREFORE, Resolved—That the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania views with 
great satisfaction the fact that the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN HistoricaL Recorp and Repertory of 
Notes and Queries,’ under the editorial 
control of Mr. Benson J. Lossing, whose 
name is so much and so creditably 
identified with literary works tending to 
illustrate the honor of our country, has 


1 See page 100 of the Recorp. 


















been established and is being published by 
Messrs. Chase and Town, 142 South 4th St. 

REsOLvED—That as the City of Phila- 
delphia has been selected as the place from 
which to issue this important work, destined 
to bé especially valuable in view of the 
great celebration of 1876, so there is a 
corresponding obligation on such of our cit- 
izens as are able to do so, to encourage by 
their subscriptions, and to support by their 
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contributions of any historical records of 
interest this creditable enterprise. 
REsOLVED—That it be particularly re- 
commended to the members of this Society, 
so to encourage and support it : 
RESOLVED—That the Secretary furnish 
a copy of the foregoing resolutions to Mr. 
Lossing, and to Messrs. Chase and Town 
Publishers of the Record. 
JAMES SHRIGLEY, Secretary. 





To THE READER.—The omission of a dotted 
line in the direction of the words “ Boundary 
claimed by Ohio” on the map on page 155, was not 
an error of the author of the paper, but of the 
draughtsman who drew the map for the engraver. 
A straight line drawn from the angle of dotted 
lines in the map along the words “ Boundary 
claimed,” to the Detroit River, will correctly 
indicate that boundary. 


NomMINATIONS.—On the 7th of June, the Repub- 
lican Convention held at the Academy of Music, 
in Philadelphia, nominated President Grant for the 
same office he now fills, for another term, and 
Senator Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, for Vice 
President of the United States, 


SHAKESPEARE’S STATUE.—Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, 
sculptor, of New York, has made a fine statue of 
Shakespeare for the Central Park, in that city. It 
was unveiled on Thursday, the 25th of May, in the 
presence of a very large assemblage of citizens. 
Chief Justice Daly presided on the occasion. Mr. 
William Cullen Bryant made an eloquent oration, 
and Mr. Edwin Booth recited a Shakesperian poem 
written by Mr. R. H. Stoddard. e statue is 
slightly colossal, and draped ir the costume of the 
early years of the reign of James the First. The 
left arm is akimbo with the hand resting on the hip, 
and in the right hand is a book. The Central 
Park is becoming rich in historic statues and busts, 
and promises to speedily present a magnificent open- 
air gallery of art of great value. 


THE FIRST PRINTER IN MAINE.—Thomas B. 
Wait, who previously had been concerned in the 
publication of the Boston Chronicle, established a 
stationery store in Falmouth, Cumberland Co., Me., 
and soon afterwards formed a partnership with Ben- 
jamin Titcombe, a printer, already established 
there. On the 1st of January, 1785, they issued 
the first number of the “Falmouth Gazette and 
Weekly Advertiser,” the first newspaper issued in the 
District of Maine. This paper, with different titles, 
has been continued to the present time, and is now 
the “ Portland Daily Advertiser.” Benjamin Tit- 
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combe, the first Maine printer, was born in Portland, 
July 26th, 1761. About 1798 he commenced 
preaching to a small Baptist congregation that held 
service in a private room in Portland. In 1804 he 
removed to New Brunswick, becoming pastor of the 
Baptist Church, where he officiated for forty years, 
dying September 3oth, 1808. 


THE UNKNOWN TREE.—Mr. J. R. Simms, the 
historical writer, has published in the “ Radii,’” at 
Canajoharie, N. Y., an account of a strange tree 
not far from that place, on the premises of the New 
York Central Rail Road Company, and about half 
a mile West of Spraker’s Station. Back of the 
youth of that tree, the ‘memory of man runneth 
not.” Thousands of people have visited it, among 
them men of science and eminent as naturalists, 
and yet no person has been able to classify it. It 
is unlike any tree known to the civilized world. 
Specimens of its branches have been sent to savans 
and scientific institutions in this country and Eu- 
rope, to whom the character of the tree was an 
enigma. It seems tohave some of the character- 
istics of the pepperidge, yet it is not a pepperidge, 
It will probably in the long future as in the long 
past, bear the name of “The Unknown Tree.” 


HOLLAND LAND PURCHASE.—The tract known 
by this name, embraced a large portion of Western 
New York, a territory now inhabited by nearly a 
million of people. Colonel Harry B. Ransom, 
who died at Clarence, Erie County, at the close of 
May, was the first masculine white child born 
within that domain. 


A NEW PLANET.—On the 12th of May, 1872, 
Professor Watson, of the University of Michigan, 
discovered at the Observatory there, a new asteroid 
(No. 121) of the 11th magnitude. » Professor Wat- 
son is an indefatigable Planet hunter. On the 3d 
of April he discovered a new asteroid (119), and 
on the roth of the same month, Professor Paul 
Henri, of Paris, discovered the same. No. 120 
discovered by our Professor Peters, on the 11th of 
April, was seen at Marseilles on the roth by Pro- 
fessor Borelli. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WoRK- 
INGMEN.—This associaiion, believed to be coexten- 
sive with civilized nations, have excited the curios- 
ity and fears, and earnest attention of statesmen in 
Europe and, to some extent, lawgivers and the con- 
ductors of the press in this country. The associa- 
tion are supposed to have much to do with the 
“ strikes’? for higher wages and a less number of 
hours for labor which have prevailed so extensively 
during the early part of 1872. The leaders profess 
to be the great reformers of the day, and have 
lately, through the Central Committee of the Amer- 
ican branch of the Association, addressed a circular 
letter to the delegates of that branch abroad, in 
which their designs are set forth in the following 
words : 

“Our object is the political, social, economical 
and religious pers erp of all oppressed peoples, 
of all the impoverished, of all in employment, of 
all the ignorant. 

“In order to arrive at political emancipation, we 
wish—ist. To crush all and every authoritative sub- 
jection, whatever it might be. 2d. To proclaim 
the rights of the individual, rights natural, inde- 
structible, inalienable, 3d. To transform the state 
in‘o a free federation equally free. 

“In order to obtain social emancipation, we have 
in view—tist. To abolish nationalities. 2d. To 
abolish the divisions by classes, 3d. To abolish 
all kinds of slavery. 4th. To abolish all privi- 
leges. 5th. To prevent any man being the hireling 
of another. 6th. To declare all the professions 
free. 7th. To declare free the exchange of pro- 
ducts. 8th, To declare families free. 9th. To de- 
clare residence free. 

“ In order to obtain economical emancipation we 
believe that it is proper—tist. To place capital at the 
service of labor and of intelligence. 2d. To cause 
that each person should receive the integral price of 
his own labor. 3d. To abolish the interest or profit 
arising from capital. 4th. To abolish the law of 
hereditary succession. 5th. To declare the earth 
collective property, as likewise the great deeds or 
instruments of labor. 6th. To render gratuitous 
the postal service, as well as that of the telegraph 
and railways. 

“In order to obtain religious emancipation, we in- 
tend—tist. To render freedom of thought. 2d. 
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Freedom of speech. 3d. To render the Press free, 
the tribune free, and all other means to propagate 
ideas, 4th. To declare the liberty and inviolabil- 
ity of conscience. 5th. To abolish all forms of re- 
ligious worship.” 

This appears to be a plan for abolishing society 
and substituting for it absolute anarchy. 


Pusic Liprary oF KENTUCKY.—On the even- 
ing of the 27th of April a public library was opened 
in Louisville, Kentucky, under the best promises of 
great usefulness, It is to be forever free for the 
use of the rich and poor alike It is the fruit of 
the conception and earnest endeavors of Colonel 
R. T. Durrett and a few others of Louisville, who, 
about a year before, secured the co-operation of 
leading men in that city, in the noble work. The 
Legislature of Kentucky gave them a liberal char- 
ter, in March, 1871, and on the evening in ques- 
tion, in the presence of a vast assemblage, Colonel 
Durrett said: “ We this night open to the public a 
library of 20,000 volumes and a museum of 100,000 
specimens free to the gratuitous use and enjoyment 
of all.” 

The Library Association, of which Colonel Dur- 
rett is President, purchased a magnificent building, 
known as Weisiger Hall, and have devoted the 
central part of it to the use of the library, to which 
they have given the name of “ Public Library of 
Kentucky,” 


Jacos LEIsLer.—The Editor of the REcoRD was 
in error in saying that Abraham Gouverneur (see 
page 276) was a brother-in-law of Jacob Leisler. 
He was a son-in-law, having married, sometime 
after the execution of Leisler and his son-in-law, 
Milborne, the widow of the latter. Hon.Gouver- 
neu: Kemble of Cold Spring, N. Y., a descendant 
of Abraham Gouverneur, writes to the Editor of 
RECORD, under date of June 11, correcting the er- 
ror, and saying: ‘Gouverneur was sentenced at 
the same time, but respited, and escaped to Boston, 
where he was protected by Governor Bradstreet, 
who refused to give him up on the requisition of 
Governor Sloughter, and where he remained for 
two years, teaching French for a livelihood until 
the sentence of Leisler and his friends was reversed 
by act of Parliament, when he returned to New 
York.” 





OBITUARY. 


ALFRED T. GOODMAN. 


Mr. Goodman, though a very young man, was 
already extensively known as one of the most pro- 
mising and earnest workers in the field of American 
history and antiquities. He died at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the 20th of December, 1871. He was 
then, and had been since 1868, the efficient Secre- 


tary of the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
whose rooms and collections are in Cleveland, He 
gave to the duties of that office, at least half of his 
time and labor without pecuniary reward, and he 
made valuable donations to the Society, of almost 


every kind appropriate for their collection. His 
mind ran to specialties, the most prominent of which 
was the collection of autographs of which he had 












a large and choice number. It was thought to be 
one of the best collections in the country west of 
the Alleghanies. He was deeply read in the po- 
litical and general history of the country. With a 
capacious brain and retentive memory, he readily 
absorbed and easily retained knowledge; and he 
made many valuable written contributions to local 
and general history. 

Mr. Goodman was the son of English parents, 
natives of Warwickshire. They emigrated to Penn- 
sylvania, where he was born in December, 1845, in 
Washington, Washington County. His family re- 
moved to Cleveland when he was a child, and 
there he was educated in the public schools. He 
was always a leader in his class. His capacity for 
acquiring knowledge was remarkable, and his in- 
dustry kept pace with his capacity. He was gradu- 
ated at the High School of Cleveland in’ 1864, 
when he joined the 150th regiment of Ohio Na- 
tional Guards, and served at Washington City; also 
in East Tennessee. At the end of his campaign 
he became assistant Editor and Legislative reporter 
to the “ Daily Patriot and Union” of Harrisburg, 
Pa., at which post he remained until 1868, profiting 
largely by examinations of the Public Records at 
the Pennsylvania capital. He seemed to decipher 
old and faded —— as if by instinct; and a 
rapid and clear use of the pen gave him great fa- 
cility for recording his observations or in copying 
rare documents» He was always happy when un- 
ravelling the historical mysteries enveloped in a 
pile of old letters. Fond of correspondence, by its 
means he discovered, traced up and recovered many 
valuable papers, all of which went into the collec- 
tions of the Society which he so faithfully served, 

Mr. Goodman was slight in person, very active, 
with a fair and fresh complexion, and dark hair 
and eyes; and from the time when he was elected 
Secretary of the Western Reserve Historical So- 
ciety until 1870, he appeared to be in perfect health. 
But there was a constitutional weakness which 
proved fatal. During those two years he worked 
incessantly ; perhaps overworked, He wrote sev- 
eral of the “ Historical Tracts”? published by the 
Society, and was busily engaged upon a biography 
of General Arthur St. Clair, when his last illness 
overtook him, in 1871. More than one hundred of 
the sketches in Drake’s “ Dictionary of American 
Biogravhy ” were furnished by him. He had also 
projected a History of the State of Ohio, for which 
he controlled the most ample material. But in 
1871, frequent hemorrhages of the lungs forewarned 
him that his days were probably numbered. His 
last continuous labor was the preparation for pub- 
lication, of the “Journal of Captain William 
Trent,” which was issued by William Dodge, of 
Cincinnati, only a few weeks before his death. One 
of his latest communications to the press was that 
of a series of questions, over the imtials “A. T. 
G.” sent to the RecorD, (in the establishment of 
which he took special interest), and published on 
page 29, concerning the Jesuits in Ohio, answered 
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by Dr. SHEA on 79; William Trent, referred 
to on page 173; St. Orr, and the building of Forts 
Junanndat and Sanduskie, commented upon by W. 
T. R. SAFFELL, on page 174. The “ Journal” is 
enriched with copious and learned notes from the 
pen of Mr. an, 

Although Mr. Goodman was only twenty-six 
years of age at the time of his death, his loss is felt 
as'a public calamity, for he seemed destined to res- 
cue from oblivion much of the early history of Ohio 
and the West, for he possessed: the most extensive 
knowledge of sources of information. 


James GORDON BENNETT. 


One of the most energetic, independent and 
widely known journalists of the world, JAMES 
GorDON BENNETT, died at his residence in the City 
of New York, at a little past five o’clock on Satur- 
day evening, the 2d of June. He was in the 77th 
year of his age, and had been, for some time, fee- 
ble in frame but with mental vigor seemingly un- 
impaired. For fifty years he had been connected 
with the newspaper press in the United States, and 
for thirty-seven years of that period he was the edi- 
tor and proprietor of the “ New York Herald,” the 
first number of which was issued from a basement 
in Wall street, in May, 1835. 

With a powerful will, soaring enterprise, inde- 
pendence of the opinions of others, unbounded con- 
fidence in his own judgment, and unimpeachable 
integrity in business, Mr. Bennett revolutionized 
the empire of journalism and made the Mew York 
Herald a power that was felt, feared, admired and 
hated in both hemispheres. By untiring industry 
and business sagacity, he amassed an immense for- 
tune; and to many outside of his family the tidings 
of his death must have caused real sorrow, for his 
benefactions, generally unknown to all but the re- 
cipients, were, in the aggregate, munificent, 

Mr. Bennett was born at New Mill, Keith, in 
Banffshire, Scotland, in the year 1794, and was of 
Scotch-French descent. At the age of about fifteen 
years, he was sent to a Roman Catholic Seminary in 
Aberdeen to be educated for the priesthood in the 
Italian Church. After a studious life there for 
nearly three years, he abandoned the idea of be- 
coming an ecclesiastic, and with a young compan- 
ion, emigrated to Halifax, where he taught school 
for a livelihood, for awhile. Vexed with the an- 
noyances of the fession, he left it, travelled 
westward to Portland, in Maine, and in the autumn 
of 1819, when twenty-five years of age, he appeared 
in Boston where he obtained the situation of proof- 
reader in the publishing house of Wells and Lilly, 
During his residence there he wrote and published 
several poetical pieces, which were suggested by his 
rambles in the vicinity of that town. 

In 1822, Mr. Bennett went to New York, and 
after a brief connection with a newspaper there, as 
a proof-reader, he accepted the invitation of the pro- 
prietor of the “ Charleston Courier” to become a 
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translator from the Spanish-American newspapers, 
for that journal. Not liking the situation he re- 
turned to New York in the course of a few months 
and issued proposals for the establishment of a Com- 
mercial School. Abandoning the project, he de- 
livered a course of lectures on political economy in 
the vestry of the old North Dutch Reformed 
Church, corner of William and Ann streets. 

In 1825, Mr. Bennett made his first effort as an 
independent journalist. He had saved some mo- 
ney, and with it he purchased a Sunday newspaper 
called the “ New York Courier.” It was unsuc- 
cessful as a speculation, and he was employed as a 
writer and reporter for several of the city papers. 
Then (1826) he became closely connected with the 
“ National Advocate,” a Democratic paper, and in 
the autumn of that year he took an active part in 
politics, for the first time, maintaining strong ground, 
with voice and pen, against tariff measures, and in- 
dulging in severe comments on banks and banking. 
Then it was that his caustic pen began to be felt 
and heeded. His convictions were so strong, that 
when the “ National Advocate” espoused the cause 
of Adams against Jackson, he left that paper, and 
joined Mordecai Manuel Noah as associate Edi- 
tor of the “ Enquirer.”” Mr. Bennett became a 
warm partisan of Martin Van Buren and was a 
member of the Tammany Society. He warmly 
supported General Jackson for the Presidency in 
1828, residing at Washington City as the metropoli- 
tan correspondent of the “ Enquirer.” When that 
paper and the “ Courier” joined interests under the 
title of the “Courier and Enquirer” in 1829, he 
wrote for its Editorial department, and in the au- 
tumn of that year became an associate Editor. 

When, so early as 1831, President Jackson began 
his relentless warfare upon the United States Bank, 
Mr. Bennett’s pen vigorously supported him, in a 
series of powerful articles on the Banking System 
of the United States. He assisted the President 
and his friends in fighting the great financial bat- 
tle, until a difference of political opinion between 
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Mr. Bennett and James Watson Webb, caused the 
former to leave the “ Courier and Enquirer,’ when 
he issued the first number of a new journal, called 
the “ New York Globe.” It lived only a month, 
when Mr. Bennett purchased a part of the “ Penn- 
sylvanian,” a Philadelphia journal, and became its 
principal editor. He continued his connection with 
that paper until 1834, when he returned to New 
York, and, as we have observed, issued the first 
number of the “ New York Herald” in May, 1835, 
when he was about forty-one years of age. 

Mr. Bennett always employed the best talent to 
assist him, paid liberal wages, conducted his busi- 
ness expensively but economically, subjected every- 
thing peosansaire ae his paper to his own stron 
will, took an independent stand which savored of 
reckl , and d to be a sort of Ishmael in 
the domain of journalism. and an iconoclast in so- 
ciety. His paper was never fettered by party ties 
in politics or religion. Its views upon great ques- 
tions varied according to circumstances, and its er- 
ratic course made bitter enemies. As we have said, 
it was admired, feared and hated. Posterity may 
better judge than we whether its course has been 
beneficent or otherwise. The “ New York Herald” 
will always hold a conspicuous place in the history 
of the newspaper press in this country. 

About five years ago Mr. Bennett withdrew from 
the active management of the “ Herald,” which 
then devolved largely upon his s He was at- 
tacked with something like apoplexy, on the 25th 
of May. Twelve hours afterward, the attack was 
repeated with great severity, and three days later, 
at Mr. Bennett’s request, Archbishop McClosky ad- 
ministered to him the last sacraments of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He finally sank peacefully into 
the slumber of death, four days after the sacred 
rites. His body was embalmed and kept until the 
return of a part of his family who were in Europe 
at the time of his death. On the 13th of June it 
was deposited in the family vault in Greenwood 
Cemetery. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 
1872. Edited by Spencer F. Bairp, with the 
assistance of eminent men of Science. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 12mo. pp. 634. This 
as the title infers, is a general history of the pro- 

ess of Scientific discovery and work during the 
on year, in the various departments of Mathematics 
and Astronomy ; Terrestrial Physics and Meteoro- 
logy; Electricity, Light, Heat and Sound; Chem- 
istry and Metallurgy; Mineralogy and Geology ; 
Geography ; General Natural History and Zoology ; 
Anatomy and Physiology; Botany and Horticulture; 
Agriculture and Rural Economy; Household Econ- 
omy; Mechanics and Engineering; Technology; 


Materia Medica, Therapeutics and Hygiene, and at 
general summary of that progress. 

Professor Baird by previous preparation as a 
teacher of Science in Dickenson College, and care- 
ful writer upon scientific subjects, was peculiarly 
qualified for the task which be appears to have 


performed so well. A larger portion of the volume 
had appeared before its publication, in the “ Editor’s 
Scientific Record,” of “ Harper’s Monthly,” and 
the Scientific Intelligence,” in “ Harpers’s Weekly,” 
during the year 1871. Professor Baird is ncw at 
the source of scientific knowledge, namely, the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington City, where he 
is one of the most industrious and intelligent 














laborers. His work here mentioned, contains a 
record of every important event in the World of 
Science, during the year 1871. 


History of the State of New York, by JouN 
ROMEYN BRODHEAD. Second Volume, First Edi- 
tion. New York: Harper & Brothers, 8vo. pp. 
680, ‘The first volume of this very important work 
was published in 1858. It brought the record 
down to the eve of the Surrender of New Nether- 
land to the English, in 1664. At that point this 
volume takes up the narrative, and continues it to 
the execution of Liesler, and his son-in-law 
Milborne, on the false charge of treason to the 
Crown. It leaves the reader at a very interesting 
point in the history of the State of New York. It 
was the beginning of that struggle of Democracy 
against Aristocracy which culminated in the Revo- 
lution of 1775, and for the freedom of the press 
which was vindicated at the trial of Zenger forty 
years earlier. It covers one of the most important 
periods in the history of the State, and at the same 
time one of the mostinteresting. During that period 
the province passed by violence, from Dutch to 
English rule after two struggles; assumed a new 
name; was governed by a new policy; was mold- 
ed by new habits, customs and influences into a 
new form of society, and became a loyal and 
powerful part of the British realm. 

It is not too much to say that no man in the 
country is so well qualified to make an exhaustive 
and truthful history of the State of New York, as 
Mr. Brodhead. His familiarity with the Dutch 
language; his minute and extensive knowledge of 
the documents which relate to the earlier history of 
New York, and his familiarity with the sources of 
information, obtained while acting as Agent of the 
State of New York to procure Historical Docu- 
ments relating to it in Europe, thirty years ago, and 
a continual study of these sources ever since give 
him the best means for making a positively 
standard work. It is to be hoped that he will 
speedily bring out the remaining volumes, which 
are to contain the history of the State down to the 
inauguration of Washington. 


Society of the Army of the Cumberland, Fifth 
Reunion, Detroit, 1871. Published by order of 
the Society, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 
8vo. pp. 246. This is one of the elegantly printed 
volumes issued by the house above named, and of 
a series of reports of the Society of the Army of 
the Cumberland. It contains the minutes of the 
proceedings of the Society at the Opera House, in 
Detroit last November, including a banquet. 
General Rosecrans, the President of the Society, 
being absent, General Sheridan, the Senior Vice 
President presided. Speeches were given, and the 
proceedings were very interesting. Measures were 
taken to erect a suitable monument to the memory 
of General Geo. H. Thomas, Many of the dis- 
tinguished officers of the Army of the Cumberland, 
participated in the proceedings. 
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The volume also contains the oration of General 
Barnum; an account of the Banquet proceedings; 
Memorial pages devoted to Generals Thomas and 
Anderson; Memoirs of Generals T. J. Harrison 
and Robert Anderson, and Colonel M. QO. Taylor, 
with the Constitution, By-Laws and List of 
Members of the Society. It is illustrated by a 
portrait of General Sherman, engraved on steel, 
and a picture in proper colors, of the Badge of the 
Society. 


Occasional Addresses and the Letters of Mr. 
Ambrose on the Rebellion, by JouN P. KENNEDY. 
New York: G, P. Putman & Sons, 12mo. pp. 472. 


Political and Official papers, by JOHN P. KEN- 
NEDY. G. P, Putman & Sons, 12mo. pp. 614. 


At Home and Abroad, a Scries of Essays: With 
a Journal in Europe in 1867-8, by JOHN P. KEn- 
NEDY. G. P. Putman & Sons, 12mo. pp. 415. 


These are the titles of thrée more volumes 
published under the direction of the executors of 
the late JoHN P. KENNEDY, of Maryland, the first 
ot which, (a Life of that gentleman, by the late 
H. T. Tuckerman,) was noticed on page 96 of the 
RECORD. 

The first named of the above books contains 
Addresses on various occasions, such as the opening 
of the Collegiate Department of the University of 
Maryland ; before the Horticultural Society of 
Maryland; before the American Institute in New 
York; at the Dedication of Green Mount Ceme- 
tery; before the Maryland Institute for the Promo- 
tion of the Mechanic Arts; before the Mechanics’ 
Institute of Baltimore, and at the Inauguration of 
the Peabody Institute. It also contains Discourses 
on the lives and Characters of William Wirt, 
George Calvert and William Thom ; and Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s Letters, eleven in number, on the recent 
Civil War, under the title of “Letters of Mr. 
Ambrose on the Rebellion.’”’ These treat upon 
“Sudden Conversions,” “Secession,” ‘ Revolu- 
tion,” “ Rebellion,” “ Conspiracy,’ “State Rights,” 
“ State Sovereignty,” and “ Peace.” 

The second named of the above volumes, con- 
tains the most important of Mr. Kennedy’s political 
writings in the form of official reports, addresses, 
essays, letters, and speeches in congress, chiefly on 
Commerce, Currency and Political Economy. In 
these the Statesmanship of Mr. Kennedy is con- 
spicuously displayed, and many of the secret work- 
ings of parties in the past, are revealed. 

The third named of these volumes, shows more 
of Mr. Kennedy’s purely literary character under 
the respective heads of ‘*Chronicles,” “ Essays,’ and 
“ Miscellanies ;” and of the genial, observing and 
intelligent traveler in his “ Journal Abroad in 1866 
-1868,”’ which comprises a record of his journeyings 
in search of health, in Germany, Southern France 
and Nice, Italy, Spain, England and Northern 
Europe. It gives a minute and most interesting 
account of Paris during the Great Expos'tion. . 
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The contents of these books, together with Mr. 
Kennedy’s four novels, namely, “Horse Shoe 
Robinson,” “ Swallow Barn,” “ Rob of the Bowl,” 
and “ Quodlibet,” have been published by Messrs 
Putman & Sons, in ten uniform volumes, on tinted 
paper, at $20. A beautiful Library Edition. 


The Best Reading. Hints on the selection of 
Books ; on the formation of Libraries, Public and 
Private; on Courses of Reading, etc., with a 
Classified Biography for easy reference. New 
York: G. P. Putman & Sons, I2mo. pp. 255. 
This little volume is one of “ Putnam’s Handy 
Book Series,” of which none so really valuable to 
the reading public, have been issued. Its usefulness 
may be inferred at a glance, and fully attested by 
perusal. It is an intelligent guide for readers, and 
for those who are about to form libraries, leading 
each to wholesome fountains. 

The arrangement of the little volume is admira- 
ble. Under about four hundred different themes 
or topics, are briefly quoted the titles of such books 
on each subject as are best known and most surely 
acceptable with a full index. In these selections 
only such books as the general reader might wish 
to consult have been mentioned, and Law Books, 
Theological and Religious Treatises, Sunday 


School Books, Technical works in Science and 
Art, School Text Books and many anonymous or 
doubtful works of Fiction, have been omitted. 
The nominal retail prices for copies bound in cloth, 
are given with the letters a. 4. and c., indicating by 
the first that the book so marked is probably the 


safest of the smaller works on the subject; the 
second the most important, elaborate and costly 
works, and the third that further choice may be 
made by those who may require more than one 
book on the same subject. 

These selections are supplemented by valuable 
papers by Mr. Frederick B, Perkins, on “ Readings 
on Reading,” or selections of wise words on the 
subject; “ Suggestions for Courses of Reading ;’’ 
“Living Books,” and “ Hints on Book Clubs,’ 
in which a great deal of practical information and 
advice is given. A vast amount of time and money 
may be saved, and a great deal of useless or hurtful 
trash may be avoided by consulting this manual. — 


History of the Indian Tribes of Hudson's River. 
their Origin, Manners and Customs; Tribal and 
Sub- Tribal organizations ; Wars, Treaties, etc., ec. 
By E. M. RUTTENBER, author of the “ History of 
Newburgh.” 


“*Tis good to muse on nations passed away, 
Forever from the land we call our own ; 
Nations as proud and mighty in their day 
Who deemed that qoatinatiog was their throne,”’ 


Albany, N. Y., J. Munsell. 8vo. pp. 415. This 
carefully prepared work by an earnest delver in the 
mines of our earlier history, is an important contri- 
vution to American Literature. It was announced 
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on page 48 of the Recorn, and has peen recently 
published by Mr. Munsell. 

Mr. Ruttenber, satisfied that the treatment which 
the Indians of Hudson’s River had received at the 
hands of chroniclers and historians, had been un- 
just and erroneous, instituted a rigid inquiry by the 
just method of the analyzation of original sources 
of information. It has been a work requiring great 
and patient labor and this the author seems to have 
given freely. He has traced the history of the 
tribes found in the Valley of the Hudson, from the 
earliest period, and with good judgment, so ar- 
ranged his narrative, as to show with great cleat- 
ness their original position in the family of nations, 
and that which they subsequently maintained; the 
wrongs which they suffered and the triumphs which 
they won; their greatness and their decay. This 
investigation has led the author to the conclusion 
that “the tribes in question have a history which 
entitles them to a high rank in the annals of abo- 
riginal nations, and which assigns to them native 
abilities as distinguished, eloquence as pure, bravery 
and prowess as unquestionable, as was possessed by 
those who, preserved for a greater time in their na- 
tional integrity by their remoteness from civiliza- 
tion, became of more esteem in their relations to 
the government but less noble in their purposes.” 

Mr. Ruttenber makes free use of the narratives 
and other writings of the earlier European visitors 
or settlers upon the banks of the Hudson, and of 
subsequent authors who have made the Indian tribes 
their study ; and with an honesty which has become 
rare he gives each writer full credit for what he has 
contributed tothe store of knowledge on the sub- 
ject. With the greatest candor he reviews all evi 
dence upon the character and doings of these ab. 
riginals, whether fragments of tribes or essentially 
nations, giving a full account of their traditions re- 
specting themselves and their social, commercial 
and political relations with Europeans. In these 
narratives many tales more marvellous than ro- 
mance could invent, are told. Their history is 
traced until the time when all the tribes respectively 
faded, like the stars of heaven before the light of 
the morning sun. The work is well illustrated by 
engravings on steel and wood. Among the former 
are two portraits of Brant; also portraits of Red 
Jacket, Peter Stuyvesant and Sir William Johnson. 


Address at the annual meeting of the Old Set- 
tlers’ Association. By Epwarp D. Nieti. This 
address was delivered at the Academy of Music, in 
Minneapolis, before the Old Settlers’ Association 
of Hennepin County, Minnesota, on the 22d of 
February last. It is a brief review of the history 
of Minnesota. With the address is printed the pro- 
ceedings of the Association at that time. A large 
number of the Old Settlers, with their families, 
were present. A song, entitled “ The Westward 
March of Man,” was sung, when Mr. Neill was 
introduced as “ one of the earliest settlers of Min- 
nesota, whose name is associated with all that is 
good and noble in the early progress of the State.” 





